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earliest Christian missions in Great Britain until the 
present time there has been an unbroken succession of 
bishops who have derived their authority from the head 
of the Church without passing through Roman institu- 
tions. ‘These men, and others, now lay claim to the term 
“Holy Catholic Church,” and it is a question of serious 
import with many American Episcopalians, especially 
in the West, whether the time has not come to drop the 
word ‘‘Protestant,’’ because it never came to them by right 
of inheritance as it did to the nonconforming churches 
of Europe and England. Just what the American Church 
should be called they are for the present not agreed, and 
to the world at large it is a matter of little importance. 


& 


THE speed with which the Crippen trial in London was 
carried on to a fitting conclusion ought to be used by our 
American press and all reformers as an object-lesson of 
great value for Americans. When we contrast the brev- 
ity, conciseness, and right conduct of this trial with, 
say, the infamous proceedings which attended the Thaw 
trial in New York, we ought to make a protest which will 
lead to a reform of our judicial system. In England-a 
lawyer is not allowed to block the wheels of justice by some 
trivial legal obstacle, but is compelled to keep to the main 
question, Is or is not the prisoner at the bar a crimi- 
nal who deserves punishment. ‘There has grown up in 
America a practice which defeats the ends of justice, 
makes legal trials ridiculous and obnoxious, and brings 
law and morality into contempt. Millions of dollars 
are spent in this country in what everybody knows to be 
an impudent attempt to defeat the ends of justice. 


od 


UNDER the heading, ‘The Episcopal Church Broad,”’ 
a daily paper prints a resolution adopted by the House 
of Deputies. In a way the resolution is broad because 
it calls for a conference of representatives ‘“‘of all Chris- 
tian bodies throughout the world which accept our Lord 
Jesus Christ as God and Saviour.”’ That description 
seemingly includes all Trinitarians, and excludes only 
those who would naturally be omitted from the call to 
such a gathering, and yet, although this seems like a broad 
invitation to all Trinitarians, it is far from being such, 
because unconsciously the thought of intelligent Trini- 
tarians is quietly drifting away from the idea that Jesus 
of Nazareth is and was the supreme deity, Lord of heaven 
and earth, the universal mind that in modern thought is 
more and more considered the moving spring of all life 
and action. Jesus is called divine, is spoken of as deity, 
and yet there is a curious limitation in the thought of 
many ‘Trinitarians which would cause a revolt from the 


blank statement that Jesus is coextensive with the mod- ° 


ern thought of deity. 


THE name of Chulalongkorn, the recently deceased 
king of Siam, to the majority of American readers sug- 
gests nothing in particular and would be more likely to 
furnish the occasion for a joke than any serious com- 
ment, and yet this king was recently described by the 
agent of a missionary society who had travelled around 
the world as one of the three men who had most impressed 
upon his mind the idea of the greatness of human nature. 
Here was a great man, one of the greatest of his time, 
born outside of all the influences of what we call civiliza- 
tion and coming to his greatness through native ability 
and the absorption of the best ideas imparted to him by 
the representatives of modern civilization. During his 
long career he wrought for the benefit of his people and 
did a work surpassed by no one in Asia, for the better- 
ment of the human race, and yet he was a Buddhist and 
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a polygamist. His great mind dealt with practical prob- 
lems, although he wrought outside of Western civilization 


and Christianity. 
a 


Ir things go on improving at the rate recorded in the 
missionary annals of our time, the day may not be far 
distant when even a Unitarian physician and teacher 
might be sent under the auspices of the A. B.C. F. M. 
to minister to the needs of our fellow-men in partibus 
infidelium. To hear Dr. Brown of the Presbyterian 
Church talk about the fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of man is an inspiration not surpassed by the thought 
and speech of any of our most liberal men. He stands by 
his church, but he has advanced to a position where he 
can see that we all are brethren, and on this he bases his 
appeal for missionary service and diplomatic courtesy. 


& 


As we have said before, there is much ignorant talk, 
and a good deal of it harmful, about the divorce between 
the Church and workingmen. The Presbyterian and other 
churches are making efforts to come into relations with 
the labor unions and the working classes. But any one 
who watched the fifty thousand Roman Catholics, mostly 
wage earners, who marched in the procession in Boston 
on Columbus Day, would see that there was between 
them and the Church no breach of confidence, and that 
it was simply folly for the Presbyterian or any other 
Protestant church to attempt to open connection with 
them and establish relations of religious reciprocity. 
Having had a long experience both in the work of the 
Church and in fellowship with workingmen, we believe 
that the fuss made about the divorce between the two is 
mostly a hallucination and does more harm than good. 
More than fifty years ago in New England there were 
numerous farmers and farm-hands who never went to 
church. 


The Golden Rule. 


This is a rule of conduct which everybody accepts and 
praises and nobody practises. In truth the Golden Rule 
is a counsel of perfection: it can be practised only 
among saints, because it implies, on the part of one who 
adopts it, a code of conduct so refined and elevated that 
there is no need of effort in adopting it in practice. 
One might say that it was like a law of courtesy that is 
only in force between gentlemen. 

Suppose, for instance, that a man who has been guilty 
of taking and giving bribes in the conduct of business 
and the government of a city should be taken to task for 
his iniquity and asked what treatment he ought to receive. 
Of course what he desires is to escape punishment, to be 
released from the weight of opprobrium which falls 
upon the convicted criminal. Shall he say to his accuser, 
his prosecutor, his judge: “If you were in my place you 
would like to escape without further punishment. Do 
to me as you would have me do to you”? ‘The cases are 
innumerable where, if one were honest with himself, he 
would say that the strict application of the Golden Rule 
implied for him a release from the consequences of wrong- 
doing. 

Many explanations and interpretations have been 
offered to bring the rule within the range of common 
sense and right feeling. It is said that it ought to mean, 
Do to others as you think they ought to do to you in 
similar cases, and not what your natural feeling would 
prompt you to desire. If one should do to his neighbor 
what, under similar circumstances, he would wish his 
neighbor to do to him, he would release him from the 
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condemnation which we naturally pass upon those who 
transgress the moral law or the rules of good behavior. 
When one sees his neighbor living a double life, and 
detects him in acts which, being made known, would 
bring opprobrium upon him and the condemnation of 
society, shall he say: ‘‘ Now if I were in his place I should 
not want to be found out, and I should not want my 
peccadillos or more serious offences advertised to my 
neighbors. I should want to escape as easily as possible. 
Why not, then, let off my neighbor who does not yet know 
that I have found him out?’’ This would be a strict 
application of the letter of the Golden Rule. Butitisa 
statement made on high authority that the letter killeth, 
but the spirit giveth life. 

What, then, is the intelligible meaning of the Golden 
Rule and how can it be applied in common life? It is 
simply the rule of charity, of good fellowship, of friendly 
feeling. Itis the law of sympathy expressed in concrete 
terms. One sees a human being in whom he takes no es- 
pecial interest suffering in any one of many conceivable 
ways. He may lack encouragement, he may lack employ- 
ment, he may be lonely and forsaken because he is not 
attractive and has no gifts to offer in exchange for the 
fellowship of society. Now, if such a person comes within 
the range of one’s attention, two things are possible. The 
easy and natural thing is to shut one’s mind and heart 
against the appeal to sympathy and turn away to find 
comfort and solace in accustomed pleasures. But, if he 
should happen to think of the Golden Rule and stop a 
moment to apply it, he might say, ‘Now, if I were poor, 
forsaken, lonely, and forlorn, what a blessing it would be 
if some kind-hearted man or woman should give a little of 
the warmth of sympathy and good fellowship,” and, so 
thinking, there would be an outgoing of good feeling which 
would comfort the forlorn and bless the giver. The habit 
of doing such things and looking at life in this way is one 
of the most fruitful sources of good cheer and internal sun- 
shine that can be named. He who gives in this way is 
thrice blessed. He loses nothing, he imparts much; and, 
by drawing upon his store of sympathy and right feeling, 
he stimulates the production of good will and becomes, 
because of his giving, a recipient of the good will of his 
kind. To do unto others as we would have them do to 
us would instantly solve the problems of society, of busi- 
ness, of government, and bring blessings unknown before 
to the two classes, the givers and the recipients. 


The Boy Scouts. 


For a long time the cry has been, Save the boys! Turn 
the infinite amount of good in them to account. Use 
their energies to the best purpose as a noble asset to 
society. At last a means has been found that promises 
well for the future. The boy scouts have been organized 
in England, and the movement has spread over the world 
with amazing rapidity. Although little more than six 
months old, the United States has enrolled 150,000 to 
England’s 200,000. Canada, Germany, Russia, Sweden, 
and several South American countries have fallen into 
line, and the prospect is that the movement will soon 
circle the globe. 

That some such organization was needed is indicated 
by the enthusiasm with which the idea was at once caught 
up and adopted in widely separated places. Some may 
falsely have conceived the notion that the boy scout move- 
ment was started to turn our lads into incipient soldiers 
and spread the spirit of militarism. Only by a very 
remote contingency could such an object be attained. 
In case of invasion or a just and righteous war, only for 
hearth and home could the efficiency obtained through 
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exercise and drill be made effective. The soldier-side is 
subordinate, the object being, as we understand it, an 
all-round development in the line of the best instincts of 
human nature. 

The old idea that the boy is an evil, corrupt being, and 
must be birched into something like decency and good 
behavior, has gone out with the tenet of the total deprav- 
ity of human nature, and the new principle that the boy 
per se is good, upright, and honest, at least in large meas- 
ure, and, if he can be kept free from corrupting influences, 
will develop healthily and normally, has come to take 
its place. His love of wild life and the spirit of advent- 
ure are no longer looked upon as something to be crushed 
and killed, but are given a proper direction to turn his 
energies into worthy channels for the growth of character. 
The boy’s proper pride is stimulated by esprit de corps, 
the feeling that he belongs to something important, has 
a part to play in a worthy system, and is held in place by 
the principle of honor and moral obligation. It is in fact 
a new old way of developing a gentleman, and, we may 
add, a Christian. 

Recently in New York a dinner was given by the en- 
thusiastic supporters of the movement in this country, 
to Gen. Baden-Powell, who is credited with being the 
father of the boy scout movement, though he modestly 
disclaims all the honor and wishes to bestow a portion 
on Mr. Thompson-Seton and Daniel Beard, whose books, 
“Indian Woodcraft’? and ‘Pioneer Boys,’ were fruit- 
ful in suggestions and help. Gen. Baden-Powell, at the 
dinner referred to, spoke of the need of arousing spirit 
in the English boy, especially the city lad, whose life is 
restricted and monotonous, and who is apt to turn to the 
“penny dreadful’’ as the excitement most easily to be 
obtained. It is not the love of evil that fires the young 
dreamer with the passion to imitate Indian fighters, 
pirates, and braves, but the stirring of romance in the 
boy’s soul and hatred of the humdrum and common- 
place. The love of adventure, of movement, of doing 
something outside of routine and dull duty work, is not 
evil, though misdirected may turn to evil. The boy 
scout movement takes the boy at this critical time in his 
life, directs his energies, and develops a fine sense of 
loyalty, honor, and moral obligation. Chivalry, dis- 
cipline, and helpfulness, Gen. Baden-Powell declared, are 
the lessons taught by this organization. ‘The boys take 
what is called the triple vow, to do their duty to God and 
country, to help other people at all times, and to obey 
the scout law. Their uniform is plain and simple, in- 
volving little expense, and they are pledged to do a good 
turn to some one each day. They are to leave one end 
of their necktie flapping outside the waistcoat until the 
good turn is accomplished. But they are never to brag 
about it or even to speak of it after it has been done, 
unless some one makes inquiry. A good turn to an 
animal is worthy, a good turn to a woman is admirable, 
but a good turn to a child is the best of all. 

A recent editorial in the New York Times speaks thus 
of the organization: ‘‘A little study of what the scouts 
are really doing would reassure the most enthusiastic 
dreamers of a peace immediate and universal. Indeed, 
the boy scouts even remove the war elements from ath- 
letics, for their feats, or coups, are not performed in 
direct personal competition with each other. The effort 
in them is not to beat somebody, but to attain or surpass 
a certain standard of speed, strength, or skill; and ‘gate 
money,’ the shame and scandal of our universities, is un- 
known among the boy scouts.” 

Pugnacity, the love of fighting, is not developed, but 
discouraged. Unselfishness, modesty, thoughtfulness for 
others, are the qualities upon which scout law is based. 
The old religious conception of soldiers of the Cross was 
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founded on much the same principles. Military organ- 
ization has its strongly attractive side for multitudes, 
and it makes a direct appeal to the boy nature. The 
Salvation Army was a happy thought, which, in spite of 
some of its crude aspects, has spread over the world for 
the purpose of doing good. In the same way the boy 
scout movement started in the brain of one man who saw 
how wholesome discipline and organization could be 
made more attractive to boys than aimless play. As yet 
the movement is in its infancy, but it bids fair to become 
an effective force in the making of good citizens. 

‘“Peace hath her victories, no less renowned than war,”’ 
said Milton. The boy scouts movement seems a peaceful 
victory, of which few* promise to !be !more; fruitful for 
good in the future. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The Needs of the National Work. 


‘The 1st of November marks the middle of the finan- 
cial year of the Association, and its officers are in duty 
bound to ask the serious consideration of the ministers 
and people of the churches to the needs of the national 
work. ‘The requirements of a growing cause are accumu- 
lative. No loyal Unitarian wishes to see the work we 
are doing together crippled or mutilated: rather we all 
wish to see it going on from strength to strength. It can 
be continued in power and efficiency only as the people 
of the churches realize their responsibility for its main- 
tenance. The work can prosper only as it enjoys the 
confidence and generous support of all the members of 
all the churches. 

The work of the Association for the current financial 
year will need not less than $150,000. Of this sum the 
president, with the co-operation of the officers of the 
Unitarian Service Pension Society, personally obligates 
himself to raise $25,000 as an addition to the pension 
endowment. An equal sum needed for the extension of 
the work of the Departments of Education, Publication, 
Foreign Relations, and New Americans, and for certain 
building enterprises, awaits the response to the special 
appeals of the secretaries of the departments. $100,000 
is needed to meet the requirements of the budget adopted 
by the board of directors in May last for the conduct of 
the regular work during the current year. Of this sum 
about $30,000 can be relied upon from the income of the 


unconditioned endowments, and it is reasonable to ex-' 


pect not less than $10,000 from the gifts of individuals. 
It remains for the churches, through their regular chan- 
nels of contribution, to subscribe the remaining $60,000. 
This is a sum somewhat in excess of the gifts of 
the churches in recent years. Last year the contributions 
of the churches were a little below $50,000. ‘There is, 
therefore, a need of a gain of at least twenty per cent. in 
the gifts of the churches this year if the minimum require- 
ment is to be received. 

The directors of the Association have requested Rev. 
William Channing Brown to serve for the remainder of 
the fiscal year as financial secretary, and he is ready to 
devote as much of his time and strength as he can spare 
from the work of the New England field to addressing 
churches, clubs, and Alliances, and co-operating with 
ministers and parish committees in increasing the local 
contributions for the Association. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that our ministers and churches will avail them- 
selves of Mr. Brown’s services. His experience and 
success four years ago in raising the $150,000 fund com- 
mend him to the good will of all who are interested in 
our cause. 
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Unitarians have never laid their emphasis upon their 
own denominational work. They have freely given to 
the advancement of all good causes. We do not desire 
to see this broad usefulness diminished, but we do wish 
to make it plain that we have a distinctive mission in 
the world of to-day, and that no individual or organiza- 
tion can do our work for us. ‘‘We bid Godspeed,” 
wrote Mr. St. John, ‘‘to all who are earnestly engaged in 
the service of mankind; but, so far as we are concerned, 
our best tool for building the kingdom of God is a Uni- 
tarian church. A Unitarian church can accomplish more 
for brotherhood and mercy than can a free hospital, more 
for purity of life than can a public park, more for the 
cultivation of the intellectual life than can a public li- 
brary; for a church which helps many to know God in 
the way of love, a church which inspires its appreciators 
to rate the good life as man’s supreme possession, is an 
influence which year after year abides to incite many 
persons to devote themselves to the creation of hospitals, 
parks, libraries, and all other practical manifestations of 
the inner life, which is measurelessly more important than 
they.” 

The Unitarian churches have established their National 
Association as their agency through which to do the com- 
mon work which no one church can do alone, but which 
all the churches working harmoniously together can and 
do accomplish. We want all our people to know just 
what we are doing and what we want to do in their name. 
We want our separate societies to save themselves by 
saving others. We want to see in all our churches the 
strength and joy which comes through new visions of 
service and through generous co-operation in a common 
cause. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Copics. 


NOTABLE achievements in the rapidly developing 
science of aviation on the heavier-than-air principle were 
recorded at the international meet at Belmont Park, 
which ended last Monday. The highest altitude ever 
reached by a bird-man—g,714 feet—was credited to John 
B. Moisant, a young American who three months ago 
had not been heard of as an aviator. One of the highest 
honors of the contest went to an Englishman, Claude 
Grahame-White, who last Saturday accomplished a 
sustained flight of 62.14 miles around the course of the 
aérodrome, at an average speed of more than sixty-one 
miles an hour. This achievement gave into English 
keeping the James Gordon Bennett cup, the trophy 
which American aviators, and those of the rest of the 
world, will compete for again next year. Not the least 
of the remarkable performances that attracted inter- 
national attention to the contests on the great aviation 
ground on Long Island was the trip from the park to the 
Statue of Liberty, on Bedloe’s Island, and back—a dis- 
tance of thirty-six miles over populous territory and 
stretches of water—which Mr. Moisant covered in 
34 minutes and 38.84 seconds and which won for him a 
prize of $10,000. 

as 


A MEASURE of economy recently elaborated by Post- 
master-General Hitchcock, with the approval of Presi- 
dent Taft, is destined to figure as the basis of a wide 
discussion in Congress and the press. ‘The new arrange- 
ment, which is to be submitted to the national legis- 
lature for approval, provides that periodicals, with the 
exception of the daily press, which now enjoy the privi- 
lege of second-class postage, will have to pay a much 
higher rate on their advertising pages. It is contended 
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by the Postmaster-General that magazines, in view of 
their bulk and the length of the average haul involved 
in their distribution through the mails,—eleven hundred 
miles,—are adding unnecessarily and unjustly to the 
expenses of the Post-office Department and are contrib- 
uting more than their fair share to the continual deficits 
of the service. It is assumed at Washington that the 
publications affected by the Postmaster-General’s pro- 
posal will contest the projected increase in ese rate 
with energy. 
ad 


NOTABLE events have been going on in Paris since 
Premier Briand, by the employment of energetic measures, 
put an end to the strike of railway employees which 
threatened the republic with a grave social and industrial 
situation. Hardly had the strikers returned to their 
posts when the socialists, backed by several discontented 
groups, including the royalists, attempted to bring about 
the impeachment of M. Briand, on the ground that he 
had violated the laws of the republic by the methods he 
employed in coercing the strikers into abandoning their 
obstructive tactics. After a series of debates which re- 
called the fiery days of Boulangism, the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, by three separate votes, and then by a general vote 
of confidence, 329 ayes to 183 noes, sustained the govern- 
ment. This result was accomplished after M. Briand, 
who is a master of invective and of persuasion, had in- 
formed parliament that the aim of the strikers was sub- 
versive of the existing order and a menace to the republic 
itself. 

ed 


SIGNIFICANT as was Premier Briand’s victory in his 
struggle with the forces of disorder, an event of even 
greater importance to the future of France was obscurely 
chronicled on this side of the Atlantic in the official 
announgement that for the first half of the present year 
the number of births in the republic had exceeded the 
deaths by 21,189. This development of affairs may mark 
the end of a situation which, in its ultimate possibilities, 
menaced the French race with extinction. For many 
successive years the birth-rate in France had figured on 
the wrong side of the ledger when compared with the 
rate of mortality. This, too, at a time when nations 
surrounding France—and most notable among them 
Germany—are pointing to a constantly increasing excess 
of births over deaths. The problem had assumed such 
alarming proportions that last year the French parliament 
appointed a commission to study the reasons for the dis- 
crepancy, and devise a remedy by legislative means, 
including a revision of the laws of inheritance, which are 
believed to discourage large families. 
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InpIcATIONS of the early establishment of a general 
parliament in China were furnished by the announce- 
ment made in the Senate at Pekin last Monday, by Prince 
Yu Lang, a member of the grand council, that the en- 
tire nation is agreed upon the advisability of hastening 
the reforms promised in the now historic rescript issued 
by the late empress dowager, Tsi An. In view of the 
official relations of the prince with the throne, his decla- 
ration was received as a forecast of a change of attitude 
in the imperial yamen in response to what appears to be 
a genuine and growing popular demand, affecting all 
classes of the empire, and especially the merchants, who 
more than six months ago memorialized the Prince Re- 
gent on the subject of the dangers of delaying the convo- 
cation of a popular legislature until the end of the ten 
years prescribed in the original scheme. The grand 
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councillor’s declaration came in response to a similar 
memorial adopted by the Senate last month. 


a 


THE unhappy fate of Southern Italy, loveliest among 
the beautiful Mediterranean lands, is freshly illustrated 
by the official reports of the disturbances, seismic, at- 
mospheric, and marine, which recently caused many 
fatalities and wide-spread destruction of property on the 
island of Ischia and along the Bay of Naples and the 
Gulf of Salerno. ‘The scientists are unable as yet to de- 
termine with precision the causes that brought about 
the latest catastrophe of the many that have afflicted 
that part of Italy. King Victor Emmanuel, always 
very near to his people in time of suffering, distinguished 
himself anew by making a round of the afflicted region 
in order that he might be able to direct more intelligently 
the work of relief. At Ischia, where the king endured 
privations and hardships which seldom come to the 
lot of royalty, Victor Emmanuel was received with dem- 
onstrations of grateful affection which any sovereign 
might envy. 

Sd 


Tue elaborate preparations in Vienna for the reception 
and entertainment of Nicholas I., the recently self-pro- 
claimed and universally recognized king of Montenegro, 
are taken in the Balkan capitals, and especially Sofia 
and Belgrade, as an indication of a new diplomatic coup 
by the aged Emperor Franz Josef, who is an astute sov- 
ereign. When Nicholas assumed the royal dignity at 
Cettigne three months ago, rumors were not lacking of 
a new Balkan alliance, to centre about the personal 
prestige of the Montenegrin ruler, whose military tra- 
ditions are the most notable among the existing genera- 
tion of chiefs of states. Such an alliance would naturally 
be aimed at Austria. The prophets, who saw in the 
elevation of Nicholas a move on the map of the Balkans, 
now profess to discern a project at Vienna to disrupt 
the proposed rapprochement by according to. Nicholas, 
the newest of kings, elaborate honors never vouchsafed at 
the Austrian capital to his fellow-sovereigns among the 
Balkan states. 


Brevities, 


The public library is often a bar to knowledge. ‘The 
typical librarian would have all his books on the shelf 
in perfect order. 


We have noble instincts that give us hints of high re- 
lationships in the unseen world where most of the impor- 
tant affairs of life are carried on. 


When one begins to feel the wonder and mystery of all 
life and all the processes of nature, a wonderful world is 
opened full of delightful surprises. 


The skilful physician and the well-trained nurse who 
are faithful to their duties are among the finest discoveries 
and inventions of the last half century. 


When the liberal who acts as a patent wringer and 
clear starcher finishes his work, it may be immaculate, 
but it does not inspire sentiment and good will. 


The building of warships in Europe goes merrily on; 
and, as fast as new additions are made to the navy, 
ships already built are remanded to the scrap heap. 


It is a singular circumstance that in Catholic countries 
the first effort to throw off the rule of the monarchy is 
accompanied by the expulsion of the religious orders. 
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Roman Catholics may well be proud of the name and 
fame of Louis Pasteur, who did more than almost any 
other man of his time to perform miracles in the preven- 
tion of disease. 


We have created many new fruits, flowers, and vege- 
tables by developing wild stocks, but no new plant has 
ever been created, and, if we should destroy one, it could 
never be reproduced. 


The great passages of the Old and New Testaments 
survive and will hold their place for ages not because they 
were given by divine inspiration, but because they repre- 
sent the high-water mark of human aspiration and 
attainment. 


We once heard a man recite the psalm ‘‘The Lord is 
my Shepherd” in such a way as to make it seem fiendish. 
He put into it the spirit of selfishness and made it seem 
as if the psalmist was thinking only of his own pleasure 
and salvation. 


No one who is versed in music, art, and literature can 
read the Old and New Testaments as if they were new 
works. ‘The Hallelujah Chorus is not found in the proph- 
ecy of Isaiah, but it stirs the blood like a trumpet call 
and is inevitably associated with the Messianic passages, 
so called, in the ancient prophecy. 


Monks and nuns are in many countries, our own 
included, often among the most humble and diligent 
workers in behalf of humanity; but, when any order is 
overgrown, something seems to steal into its influence 
which is hostile to the common good, and even practical 
Catholics rise in rebellion against it. 


Julia Ward Howe. 


The following note from Dr. Ames was read on Sunday, 
October 23, at the Church of the Disciples — 


The death of Mrs. Howe leaves a vacancy in our little 
company which we cannot fill and cannot even wish to 
fill. As it was good for her to go, it is good for us that 
she should be greatly missed. ‘True, she moved in many 
wider circles and had many large interests outside ours; 
for she belonged to the whole of humanity and gave her- 
self generously to its service. But her forty years’ mem- 
bership in the Church of the Disciples was always a 
delight to the heart: I think it was an inspiration and a 
support in all her best activities. In her House of Life 
a religious service was to her like a fire on the hearth. 

She was never what is called a “church worker”; her 
name does not appear on the lists of committees; but her 
sense of spiritual fellowships and her joy in common 
worship made her Sunday attendance a gracious ‘habit. 
Without any urgent sense of duty, I think she was sel- 
dom absent except under the compulsion of illness or 
distance. 

Her ardent love of truth and freedom and her hearty 
hatred of falsehood and injustice were qualified and sweet- 
ened by love for God and man; and a sense of humor 
helped to preserve her from exaggeration and bitterness, 
as well as to brighten for herself and many others the long 
afternoon of her life. But she would not wish us to speak 
of her as perfect. Her positive qualities and her ardor of 
temperament made it certain that she would share the 
infirmities of our common nature. 

There are many, many more things to be said, and there 
will be many to join in}the celebration of her memory. 
But, now that she has been caught up out of our sight, we 
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can bow in humble and grateful reverence and say, ‘The 
Lord gave and hath taken away.’’ What he gave was 
always his own and what he has taken is still and forever 
ours. CHARLES GORDON AMES. 


The Choice. 


Which way were best? To keep 
Secure and strong, the steep 
And guarded fortress of self-centred thought? 
In dreams intent and high 
To gaze upon the sky, 
Or walk among the lilies, hearing, seeing nought? 


So might my purpose run, 
Like splendor from the sun, 
Orbed in one crystal disc the wide-flung ray; 
Till those still fires unite, 
A core of fiercest light, 
And on the shrivelling scroll a glowing finger lay. 


Or else to glide, to dream, 3 
Like flowerets on the stream, 
Hither and thither stirred and eee and rolled; 
To lavish love, to live, 
To laugh, to hope, to give, 
To fill the eager heart more full than heart can hold. 


I know not! each is best, 
If in the faithful breast 
One steadfast purpose reigns, serene and high. 
Dive deep, and wander wide;— 
Or stand in hope aside, 
To hear the swift loud world speed hoarsely thundering by. 


—A.C. Benson, in The Thrush. 


A Golden October. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


The woods are full of the spirits of consolation. ‘They 
are often the best healers and helpers of soul maladies. 
A day spent under their shade in the seclusion and pri- 
vacy of their silent witnesses is often a renewal of mental 
health and strength. Our life sources are depleted by 
too much human contact: then it is time to take to the 
woods, to talk to ourselves a little, to pry into motives, 
to think over our errors and mistakes and blindness in 
the friendly company of the trees. This golden October 
invites the soul. 

‘The woods are cloisters where we take no vows, where 
we may pray fervently if so inclined, and fast from world- 
liness and folly. The gentle rustle of the fallen leaves 
about our feet may be admonitory and helpful. If we 
go in idyllic mood, we may invite the old sylvan deities, 
hear Pan’s pipe sounding in the distant glade, Apollo 
touching his lyre on the hilltop, the Muses singing under 
the oaks. Anything may happen in the golden October. 

The long avenue of honey-colored autumn leaves 
leads to summer’s grave. It is made for gentle saunter- 
ing down that way. ‘This is no season for vigorous ex- 
ercise, but for a leisurely slow pace, as if time and the 
weather were made for the elderly. As you slowly pace 
along, you would call to your side the gentle spirit of 
Charles Lamb, old Walton, and the saintly Herbert. 
Nowhere do the loved spirits of the past come so near as 
on country walks. Many and many a delightful soul 
that passed on long years ago seems to come in the flicker 
of light and shade, and press close to your side. ‘The 
child you loved so dearly, who faded like a flower, the early 
friend who walked and talked with you so often in your 
youth, and then lay down to sleep,—how they steal back 
in your solitary, dreamful rambles under the golden 
boughs! ‘The leaves drop slowly, and in the deep-colored 
sunshine a few gnats flit, and the last of the seasons 
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grasshoppers leap with their crooked legs. Perhaps 
Thoreau or Richard Jeffries may come and join you, or 
Sidney Lanier with his Marsh Songs on his lips, or Walt 
Whitman with a wild burst of unrestrained delight in 
life and men and women. 

But principally under the golden boughs you talk with 
yourself, review your past, glance toward the future, are 
never satisfied with results, never egotistical or vain there, 
forced to be sincere, and always in need of the consolation 
of the wood spirits. Each scene, experience, agony, 
heartbreak, ecstatic joy, or black despair, is framed in a 
day. It is as unto days we look back, and the proces- 
sion of days is the sum of life. The procession of golden 
Octobers is like amber beads strung on golden threads. 

The time is not the Indian summer, for the woods are 
still leafy, but as rich-colored in orange and yellow, dashed 
with red, as if kings had thrown all their money and 
gems into the world’s melting-pot. It seems as though 
we could saunter to the North Pole and find the place 
where Peary planted his flag. The hens cackle in tune, 
the rooster crows with a crescendo that is simply mag- 
nificent. The old horse whinnies in an octave, and the 
honk of the automobile tries to adapt itself to circum- 
stances and gets a little less upon one’s nerves. Mos- 
quitoes have gone and flies are going, and the nights are 
so ineffably glorious under the moonlight, one would fain 
banish sleep and become “‘looney’”’ for the pleasure of it. 

It is grudging and crabbed to speak of what is to come. 
Some people have no golden October because they are 
always bemoaning the prospect of a bleak November. 
They have no happy days in the now, because of the 
melancholy days in the to be. “Oh, we shall catch it 
soon,” they moan, looking up with fishy eye into the 
stainless blue. ‘The change is coming: it is on the way. 
We shall have to make up for all this.” They love to 
predict ill of the elements as they enjoy poor health. 
The joy of prophesying evil is more to them than a pre- 
taste of heaven. What is there to do but to steep our- 
selves in the golden October and take the unexpected 
bliss of such days as unearned increment, a time set apart 
to celebrate from the dull and stupid days, holy-days in 
the full meaning of the word? If the season surprises 
us by its delightsomeness, it is well to take it as it is 
meant, a gift of God, who knows how to be magnificently 
generous. : 

Tf the best of summer comes at the tag end of the sea- 
son, like an infant born in age, we have so much more 
than nature seemed to promise—the economies of her 
year, the money left over in her wallet—after the great 
heat. It is the something unexpected that comes after 
long periods of waiting, as genius comes to the race once 
or twice in a century. Forethought is generally con- 
sidered a virtue, but it may be so at the loss of much 
delight. Hindthought sometimes is better, and impulse 
may seem a full practical quality when viewed from 
behind. The people who spring to take the opportunity 
of happiness will get far more of it than those who weigh 
and quibble until the chance is gone. 

There may not be another such golden October in your 
life. Suppose you leave your pickling and preserving, 
your house-cleaning and dressmaking and shopping, 
your money-grubbing and careful moiling and toiling, 
and just go out and enjoy it as children go to the woods 
to gather chestnuts and colored leaves and bittersweet 
and fringed gentian and red berries. The house is a 
prison in such weather, when the spirit of gentleness is 
upon the days from morning till night, and balm breathes 
in the air, and spicery from the dying leaves, and the vine 
is crimson on the wall, and cosmos and late chrysanthe- 
mums expand still in the garden, and it is a time of the 
great peace. 
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Let us tune ourselves by this wondrous note that 
nature strikes, for it must be there is a significance in 
beauty we can lay to the soul’s good, a something, though 
often intangible, elusive, hard to utter, that makes life 
unspeakably rich,—makes us citizens of the finest of God’s 
realms, and not aliens or strangers. 


The Earth Angel. 


BY MARGARET L. WOODS. 


Beloved spirit, whom the angels miss, 

While those heaven-wand’ring wings thou foldest here, 
Love musing on thee, Love whose shadow is fear, 
Divines thee born of fairer worlds than this, 

And fain ere long to reassume their bliss. 

Stay, winged soul! for earth, this human sphere, 
Claims thee her own, her light that storms swept clear, 
Here righteousness that love, not peace, shall kiss. 

’*T was out of time thou camest to be ours, 

And dead men made thee in the darkling years; 

Thy tenderness they bought for thee with tears, 

Pity with pain that nothing could requite; 

And all thy sweetness springs like later flowers 

Thick on the field of some forgotten fight. 


A Case for a Prayer. 


BY WARREN F. SPALDING, SECRETARY MASSACHUSETTS 
PRISON ASSOCIATION. 


There is one court sentence, only one, which ends with 
a prayer. In an English court a clergyman is present, 
and, when the death-doom has been pronounced, the rep- 
resentative of the Church follows it quickly with a prayer 
in behalf of the condemned ‘And may God have mercy 
on your soul!”” In this country the judicial and clerical 
functions are performed by one man, and the judge lifts 
the prayer for the man for whom he has fixed the end of 
life, “May God have mercy on your soul.” 

The imposition of such a sentence is a solemn proceed- 
ing. The condemned man needs “mercy,” human and 
divine. Human mercy is denied. He must pay the 
penalty of his crime with his life. But there is hope 
that his sin against God may be forgiven, if that against 
the State cannot be. The sentence is full of solemnity: 
there is a hush in the court-room as it and the prayer 
are uttered. 

Is the death sentence the only one which should be fol- 
lowed by this prayer for divine mercy on the soul of the 
condemned? Is it the only sentence which fixes a human 
destiny? Some twenty-five years ago a youth arrived 
in Boston from over the sea. He was a decent fellow of 
eighteen, out of a good, poor family, and he had come 
to America, as millions have come, to seek his fortune 
and to make his contribution to the wealth of his adopted 
country. He had a little money, and before it was spent 
he found work. But it was only temporary, and soon 
both his home savings and his American earnings were 
gone. He was penniless, shelterless, and hungry in a 
foreign land. 

He was walking down Franklin Street. In front of a 
store a tradesman was displaying his wares, among them 
a pair of gloves. Yielding to a sudden temptation he 
seized them and ran. If he had been an expert thief, he 
would have escaped easily. But it was his first theft; 
he bungled it; he was caught. 

He was tried. It did not take long, for the offence 
was easily proved. He did not deny it. There was no 
solemnity in the proceeding, but little dignity. It was 
an every-day affair, this conviction of and sentence for 
petty larceny. ‘‘Thirty days in the house of industry.” 
And neither judge nor chaplain lifted the petition, ‘‘ And 
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may God have mercy on your soul!’’ though, so far as 
human eye can see, the sentence fixed a human destiny. 

A month later the condemned man left Deer Island, 
homeless, friendless, penniless, with the prison stigma 
upon him, to face the world again. He found work; 
earned a few dollars, lost his job; made his money go as 
far as he could. Then he found work again,—this time 
on a job upon which two conscienceless thieves were at 
work. He had met them in the prison. Before his 
imprisonment his associates had been decent. We ex- 
hort our young men, “Keep out of bad company’’; but, 
when the State took the control of this man’s life for a 
month, it put him into bad company, into the worst it 
had; compelled him to associate with known thieves. 

They tempted him. Would he join them? Not then; 
but, when he was out of work again, and penniless, he did. 
Not friendless now, but such friends! and furnished for 
him by the State. Soon the State had him in custody 
again. ‘his time it sent him to the State prison, and 
even then nobody lifted for him the prayer, ‘‘May God 
have mercy on your soul!’’ After a few years he was 
free again. The State gave him a few dollars. He re- 
mained law-abiding for a brief time. 

Before his first imprisonment he had not drunk, but 
his prison-formed acquaintances taught him that vice. 
He drank; he repeated his crime; his sentence was re- 
peated (the State repeated the experiment in which it had 
failed twice, of making him a good citizen by shutting 
him up with bad ones). Itfailed again. Then came other 
sentences, to various institutions, for terms of various 
lengths. Sometimes there would be long periods in which 
he would earn an honest living, with the stimulus and 
aid of a society which helped to give him “‘a chance.” 
And then the old appetite would assert itself, old com- 
panions would solicit him, and he would fall. 

At length crime was at an end. He had ‘‘lost his 
nerve’’ and stopped stealing, for it required nerve to 
steal. It was the old story. In the place of burglary 
and theft came drunkenness and vagrancy. He ceased 
to become dangerous to the community and became a 


nuisance to be abated. Short sentences for misdemeanors 


have taken the place of long ones for grave offences. ‘The 
police inspectors, who once were watching for him, have 
lost their interest in him, and he is now cared for by the 
common patrolman, who picks him up for some breach 
of the public peace; and he goes through ‘‘the mill,’’ on 
one short sentence after another, coming out no better 
than he was when he went in. And one of these days, in 
an almshouse or a workhouse (in which is a matter of in- 
difference to him) he will finish his course. 

What if, when he was convicted of his first larceny 
of a pair of gloves, the judge had had such a sense of the 
solemnity of the sentence of such a young man to im- 
prisonment that he had reverently paused long enough 
for an ejaculatory petition, ‘And may God have mercy 
on your soul!” It might well have been, for the judg- 
ment which sent him to “the Island” for a month was 
the sealing of his doom. And his history is one of many 
thousands. 

We have learned much since then. Judges know the 
consequences of the imprisonment of beginners in crime, 
and hesitate to impose such sentences. Probation, with 
friendly restraint and supervision, have taken the place 
of punishment; and it is not as true as it used to be that, 
if one is once a criminal, he will always be a criminal. 
But it is still true that more than thirty thousand are sent 
to prisons every year in Massachusetts, and that many of 
them never leave the companionship into which the State 
deliberately forces them. Worst of all, thousands of 
men and women are sent there every year for debt; for 
the State is a harsh creditor, and, if a man (or woman) 
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owes it a few dollars for a fine, and cannot pay on the 
spot, it sends him to prison, to associate with the worst 
of criminals. 

“May God have mercy on the soul” of the man who 
owes the State three dollars, more or less for a fine, and 
upon the soul of the man or woman whom the State will 
not permit to reform under supervision in wholesome 
surroundings. 


The Better Building. 


BY ANNE THROOP. 


You who in patient sadness wail your fate 
And say you find the ways of life unkind, 
That joy and guerdon come your way too late, 

The task you follow is not to your mind,— 
See how, to answer every trustful sowing, 
However blindfold be the sower led, 
Are goodly fruits and lovely flowers growing, 
But by the streams of cheerful toiling fed. 


Your dream is deathless: fear not, close beside 
That toil it seems least kin to oft it stands, 
There to unveil to them their time that bide. 
More, then, our daily task grows by our hands: 
Who on the surface doth but plough the weeds 
Needs not to.doubt the miracle of the seeds! 


Matters of Interest. 


BY MILTON REED. 


The press of the country has been teeming of late with 
two matters of much public: interest, one economic, 
one social, viz.: the effect of the automobile industry 
upon national wealth and prosperity, and the astonishing 
gains of Eastern cities in population, as shown by the 
recent census. 

We live in an era of statistics. The population of the 
world never knew so much about itself as now. Pub- 
licity is the order of the day. There seem to be few of 
real secrets. The search-light has been turned upon al- 
most every human interest. 

Something is wrong in the industrial order of almost 
every country. High cost of living is world-wide. Food 
and some kinds of raiment command values which make 
the purchaser beware. In an era of unexampled produc- 
tiveness, of marvellous mechanical development, of quick 
and cheap transportation, of scientific agriculture, of 
economic efficiency, of a command over the resources 
of nature never before known in human history, of a 
higher sense of humanism, of public education, the nations 
of the world stand aghast at soaring prices and leaping 
values. Governments appoint commissions to make 
expert investigation, and the result is—practically 
nothing. <A few platitudes, some sounding phrases, some 
discussion of what all of us knew already about tariffs, 
trades-unions, trusts, monopolies, are all that we get. 
The secret still eludes us. 

The real fact is that the economic order is transforming 
itself into new forms. The human race demands more and 
more for itself. Every one’s wants have increased. No 
one will live as his grandparents or even his parents 
lived. There will never be a return to the old ways. 
Rivers do not run back to their hidden springs. Prog- 
ress never recoils upon itself. A vast readjustment is 
going on. ‘The supply of the world’s wants has not kept 
pace with those wants. We must pay for what we 
demand. Our age is one of feverish haste, of ever-in- 
creasing appetite for leisure—which is the reaction from 
haste—and luxuries. Pay-day comes round. Nature 
is, in the end, the only bountiful giver which asks for no 
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return. Thus our wants have increased faster than our 
incomes, vast as the increment of the world’s wealth has 
been. We need not deceive ourselves. In our home 
life, our dress, our luxuries, even in our education, roads, 
and public utilities, like the daughters of the horse- 
leech, we constantly cry, ‘‘Give!’”’ “Give!” In an age 
of unheard-of extravagance, unparalleled spending, the 
word “‘economy’’ has almost lost its meaning. Shorter 
hours of labor, higher pay, improved sanitation, faster 
machinery, protection from disabling accidents, have been 
justly demanded by workmen and have been yielded 
generally by employers; and all these mean more cost 
to the consumer. 

The question is tremendously complex. It is too large 

for a chance article like this. It will solve itself in time. 
A later generation will see its true relations to our times 
in a clearer light than we do. Economic laws, universal 
in their working, will cut under tariffs, trades-unions, 
trusts, and all the schemes of men. They may be defied 
and violated for a time, but will spring upon society like 
a serpent upon its prey, and will strangle every force 
or scheme which palters with them. After all, the world 
we live in is only a huge squirrel-cage: we spin around in 
it, but cannot escape its iron bars. Man is, always has 
been, and always will be the creature of his environment. 
He can conquer nature and nature’s laws only by obe- 
dience. He cannot long remain ‘‘disobedient to the 
heavenly vision.” If he.is, he wastes himself, grinds 
himself into powder, or is tossed into the scrapheap. 
“So much for general principles. What I have written 
above, I did not intend to write when I started. It is 
hard for any of us to keep to our track. We miss our 
way. 

Now as to automobiles. We are told that there are 
400,000 of them in the United States, of an approxi- 
mate value of $600,000,000,—figures almost incredible 
of an industry developed almost entirely in the last 
twenty years, of a contrivance, the name of which was 
hardly known to the last generation. ‘The automobile 
leaped into human society like some spirit of the air 
or goblin from the bowels of the earth. It came a 
stranger and unannounced. It had no credentials or letter 
of introduction. Yet, like every discovery which has 
been born from man’s mechanical skill, it was the resultant 
of a thousand preinventions, the nice assembling of an 
endless chain of little scientific agencies, which had come 
bit by bit. It was no foundling. Steam, electricity, 
every device known to the construction of instruments 
of propulsive power, made their contribution for its 
birth-offerings. It came at the right time,—when the 
corporate principle had rendered great undertakings 
possible; when wealth had been heaped by commerce, 
trade, and manufacturing; when there was leisure for 
its legitimate use; when people demanded more and more 
a mobility of action. It ministered to the craving for 
haste, for a new expression of human activity. The 
American people have never been like those mentioned 
by the prophet Isaiah,—‘Their strength was to sit 
still,’’—indeed, never less so than now. 

We are also told that only about one-half of the vast 
sum expended on auto vehicles was applied to commer- 
cial purposes and actual utility, but that the tremendous 
figure of $300,000,000 means an expenditure for nothing 
but pleasure, outdoor sport and luxury. ‘This is enough 
in itself to stagger the imagination. Nothing like this 
pleasure hunt has been known in history. But this is 
not the worst. Many—no one knows how many, but 
undoubtedly very many—of the auto vehicles have been 
bought by people who could not afford them, who have 
mortgaged their costly vehicle-toys or their homes in 
order to pay for them. Indeed, it is said that one auto- 
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mobile concern in a large Western city holds mortgages 
on the homes of 1,500 buyers of motor cars. In Wis- 
consin such mortgages are estimated at $4,000,000, 
in Nebraska at $9,000,000, in Kansas at $3,000,000, 
and soon. In the East the auto-madness does not seem 
to have been so wild. The Yankee instinct for thrift 
and economy has not become quite obsolete. Yet even 
in the East it is believed that savings-bank deposits 
have shrunk or have been arrested by reason of excessive 
auto buyings. Already some banks are refusing to dis- 
count loans for such purposes. Where it is known that 
credit is requested for payment of a motor car, the 
paper is now everywhere carefully scanned before credit 
is given. In this way the mania has been at least tem- 
porarily arrested. The auto manufacturers are feeling 
the pressure. The demand has slackened. We hear 
that one company which manufactures a popular high- 
grade car has laid off 3,000 hands and cancelled orders 
for an extension of its plant. Another company which 
manufactured 40,000 cars for this season sold only 30,000, 
and turned over the 10,000 left on its hands to a mail- 
order business house at a ruinous sacrifice. Some other 
companies have gone under receivers or have reorganized. 
All this was inevitable: it was the action of inescapable 
economic laws. It followed in the wake of the bicycle 
craze of ten years ago. 

Will aviation go through the same process? Must a 
speed-crazy, pleasure-loving civilization be scourged by 
many more of such sharp experiences before it recognizes 
that anything beyond normal and rational pleasure, 
any excess, means satiety, debility, and terrible reaction? 
Are the dirigible balloon and aéroplane to supplant the 
motor car, as vehicles for insanely rapid propulsion? 
Will the steam railway and trolley car give way to them? 
Who knows? Meanwhile would it not be wise for a 
generation calling itself civilized to recognize the fact 
that one must always pay in the end for what one has, 
either subjectively by its reaction upon one’s self or by 
giving a direct equivalent to him who supplies? 

Thus all questions, economic, social, political, scientific, 
become moral questions. The moral side of every 
problem will assert itself and push itself to the front. 
The heart subtends the intellect. Society will perish 
if its finer instincts are drowned in a mad whirl for 
pleasure. No Vanity Fair has a long life. Well did an 
ancient sage say, ‘‘ Devour not thy heart.” 

When we consider further the vast millions spent upon 
theatres, vaudevilles, picture shows, and that often 
debasing form of amusement,—skating rinks,—to say 
nothing of alcoholic stimulants, who can wonder that the 
wheels of industry are clogged? ‘‘Whatever a man 
soweth, that also shall he reap.”’ Our nation has been 
drunk with extravagance. The youth of the land de- 
mand vivid rather than rational pleasures. There must 
be a return to solid sense and sobriety, or no return of 
what we call prosperity will repair wicked waste of 
resources and impairment of the noble bases of life. 

I write as a lover of motoring. It is a legitimate 
pleasure to all who can afford it. In these glorious 
autumnal days, when New England is preened in brill- 
iant color, when the crisp air is like a divine ichor, the 
sport is at its best. The heats of the summer are gone. 
A.tremulous color, often rising into the heightened hues 
of June, floods woods, pasture, and river, until they al- 
most seem to be “apparelled in celestial light.” The 
smell of the sober-suited orchards, the flare of the golden- 
rod, the leaves touched by the fiery finger of autumn, 
the blue of the wild aster, the spicery of sweet-scented 
grapevines, the lingering shadows that flicker under the 
trees which are being slowly denuded of their plumage,— 
all make for what the poet Poe called ‘‘the phosphores- 
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cence of decay.” There is a sombre thought in decay, 
yet out of it springs new life. Mould and rot, in their 
proper place, are as essential as “the untaught strain that 
sheds a beauty on the rose,’’—all a part of the eternal 
rhythm of nature. 

This is the enchanting season for motoring as well as of 
all outdoor life. The woods seem to be distilling a deli- 
cious fragrance. The vital principle of beauty hides 
itself in the early morning in a nebulous haze, which 
ripens into crystal light as the sun ascends on its ma- 
jestic march through immeasurable space. ‘There is an 
incommunicable charm which invests the early old age 
of the year. ‘To one who, like myself, has been summering 
near the seashore, the liveries of all “the servants that 
wait on man” have been gaudier of late than in the 
meridional splendor of midsummer, especially a fort- 
night ago when the moon was at her full. As I saw the 
glowing orb mount into the vaporous sky, I caught from 
my memory old Horace’s reference to the moon as the 
lucidum coeli decus (light-giving ornament of the heavens). 
The motorist, going from one sylvan delight to another, 
tied to no time-schedule, free as the wind, is thus fed by a 
perpetual pageant of moving beauty. Not in the streets 
of cities, but in the wide spaces of the open country, is 
the proper theatre for pleasure motoring. 

But we will turn now to some of these gatherings of 
humanity, congested hives of men and women, “with 
their fierce, confederate storm of sorrows, barricadoed 
evermore within the walls of cities.” 

The new census tells us, what all knew, of the ever- 
increasing sucking-in of people into great and greater 
cities,—what Gen. Booth calls ‘‘the in-draught.” I will 
speak only of this tendency in a few cities of Massachusetts, 
through and in which I have lately motored and in one 
of which I live,—Fall River, New Bedford, Lawrence, and 
Lowell, all cotton manufacturing centres, and all of 
which show great gains in population. Botanists talk 
of two kinds of growth of the pith and tissue of trees,— 
endogenous and exogenous; 7.e., growth from without 
and within. So with these bustling cities: the growth 
from within has been only normal; that from without, 
especially in New Bedford and Lawrence, has been 
amazing. ; 

Cities are jealous of each other in the counting of 
noses. Did one ever hear of many cities that took more 
pride in the quality than in the quantity of human beings 
crowded within its gates? It is the tally of names that 
tells, and envious cities, greedy of numbers, are jealous 
of the swelling directories of their rivals. 

As country towns wither, the cities grow fat in names 
and numbers. ‘The trolley car has indeed caused some- 
thing of a rejuvenation to some of the suburbs of great 
industrial and commercial centres, which drink in a part 
of their overflow. But, asa whole, the towns are anemic. 
Farm life has been too dull for the young. Urbanward 
still flows the steady stream of the young. In the cities 
there is what is falsely called ‘“‘life,”—theatres, dances, 
athletic contests, the mad vortex of giddy pleasure. 
Thus the vampire of city life sucks the veins of the farm 
and the town of their young blood. 

But this fact alone would account but for a small 
part of the increase of these Massachusetts cities. It is 
the swarms of emigrants from Europe which swell their 
directories. ‘The lure of American freedom and the sharper 
lure of gold have coaxed the Italian, Greek, Portuguese, 
Syrian, Jew, Armenian, Czech, and Magyar across the 
Atlantic wastes to the New World. Never was such an 
astonishing social transformation known in so short a 
period of time. The conquest of New England seems 
complete. Puritan Massachusetts is now Roman Catho- 
lic Massachusetts. In whole wards in some of these 
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cities one will find scarce an American name. ‘The city 
offices, schools, police, and laboring force are manned or 
womaned by foreigners or the immediate descendants of 
foreigners. John Pierpont asked, ‘‘The Pilgrim Fathers, 
where are they?”” We may ask now, ‘The children and 
grandchildren of the Pilgrim and Puritan, where are 
they?’’ Surely, they are in these cities, only in small 
numbers. , 

Certain foreign cities, Honolulu, Zanzibar, Singapore, — 
Cairo, and others, have been called ‘‘melting-pots.” 
But they are no more so than these Massachusetts cities 
which have lost almost every vestige of native Ameri- 
canism but their names, except inisolated wards. Washed 
out, submerged, lost to sight is much that was unique 
or significant in the Yankee civilization. 

What will be the outcome or reflex action of this peace- 
ful conquest? Will it make for good or bad? Will it 
strengthen or weaken the spirit of American democracy? 
We must accept the situation which the tyranny of busi- 
ness has caused. We are living in a new social order, 
which must be assimilated and digested into American- 
ism, or strange days are ahead. 

We must remember certain facts. ‘Those emigrants 
are from countries which have a great, often a noble 
background of history. They are of races which had a 
coherent, specialized civilization when the Briton, Pict, 
and Celt roamed in wild barbarism, under the murky 
skies of Great Britain. They have inherited an immense 
deposit of human experience. Their ancestors have 
looked at life with a vision developed by the ages, who have 
played the human drama in a theatre which for many 
generations was a world-theatre. They have been in- 
ured to toil, hunger, economy. They have borne abuses 
of government and have outgrown primitive supersti- 
tions. 

Their ways are not our ways; but, as “a radiant 
optimist,” as Emerson styled himself, I believe the 
problem will work itself out right. These people can 
teach us and we can teach them much. Lach will inter- 
act upon the other. 

The census is a tell-tale of the social organism. After 
all, it reveals in all these cities a picturesque diversity 
of races, a strange gathering-ground of many afflu- 
ents to American citizenship. The clarifying process, 
the fusing heat, the magnetic current of a community 
of interests in industrial and political life, will weld these 
elements into a mighty whole. May the new cities, 
rising ‘‘like exhalations of the night,” have a foundation 
whose builder and maker is God! 

Fatt RIver. 


Spiritual Life. 


It is God’s way to work slowly, so we must not be sur- 
prised if he takes a great many years of discipline to 
turn a mortal being into an immortal, glorious angel.— 
Annie Keary. 

a 


. The unremitting retention of simple and high senti- 
ments in obscure duties is hardening the character to that 
temper which will work with honor, if need be, in the 
tumult or on the scaffold —R. W. Emerson. 


od 


If we have no tender, cheerful, affectionate love. to 
those with whom our daily hours are spent, how should 
we feel the pulse and ardor of love to the unknown and 
the evil, the ungrateful and repulsive?—H. E. Manning. 


: 
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Some say that the age of chivalry is past. The age of 
chivalry is never past, so long as there is a wrong left 
unredressed on earth or a man or woman left to say, 
“J will redress that wrong, or spend my life in the at- 
tempt.” —C. Kingsley. 


There is no true and constant gentleness without 
humility: while we are so fond of ourselves, we are 
easily offended with others. Let us be persuaded that 
nothing is due to us, and then nothing will disturb us. 
Let us often think of our own infirmities, and we shall 
become indulgent towards those of others.—Fénelon. 


ad 


If we would but give ourselves wholly to God,—give 
up, for the present and the future, every act, and, above 
all, every thought and every feeling, to be all purified to 
the uttermost, and rendered the best, noblest, holiest 
we can conceive,—then would sacrifice bear with it a 
peace rendering itself, I truly believe, far easier than 
before.—F. P. Cobbe. 


Individualism in Ethics. 


BY O. E. BARTLETT. 


The higher morality is characterized by regulation and 
refinement of physical activities and by extension of 
mental activity. If in certain directions it imposes 
greater restrictions on the body, it takes off all restric- 
tions from the intellect; or, rather, it imposes on the in- 
tellect one stern prohibition enforced by almost Hebraic 
threatenings. ‘That servility of thought, required by the 
old systems, it denounces as an insincerity and as a crime 
against one’s own nature. ea 

Again, the higher morality insists that men conform 
their conduct to ideals rather than to conventional stand- 
ards. It may indeed recommend some self-denial to 
avoid offence against a brother’s conscience, but it does 
not permit us to offset such conformity with laxness 
toward our own conscience. It does not permit a man 
to exchange his own conscience for the conscience of his 
neighbor or for the average conscience of society. 

The higher morality insists not only that we do right, 
but also that we do it intelligently. The moral teacher’s 
function is not so much to lay down minute and despotic 
rules of conduct as to train men’s capacity for self-guid- 
ance. He should demand not conformity to an external 
standard, but conscientious adherence to individual 
judgment. We are to do right, not on another’s author- 
ity, but upon our own discovery and conviction. We 
are to search out essential right for ourselves, not sub- 
jecting our conscience to whatever ancient and com- 
manding voice happens to prevail in our quarter of the 
world. ‘The new morality rouses sleepy human nature 
and compels men to think for themselves instead of only 
seeking to know what this or that ancient seer regarded 
as right or wrong. It teaches men that right is right, 
though not a soul should acknowledge it; that wrong is 
wrong, though an archangel approved it. 

If an ethical system lays down arbitrary laws for con- 
duct, without teaching men the underlying principles, 
then that system, however lofty its rules, contains a harm- 
ful and vicious element. It encourages men in their 
proneness to a weak and indolent leaning on authority, 
instead of a conscientious and manly self-reliance. ‘Thus 
it leaves men in spiritual imbecility, incapable of decid- 
ing for themselves in regard to matters not included in 
the utterances of the teacher. Moreover, even in those 
instances to which the code applies, moral conduct spring- 
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ing from a purely external source has little moral value. 
The true moralist will forbid men to follow his own author- 
ity, and will demand that each individual make a code 
for himself. What immorality is baser than that of 
enslaving one’s self to authority? 

Especially do we sin in committing our conscience to 
the keeping of antiquity. Why should we trust the an- 
cient oracles rather than our own? Is not this day’s and 
this hour’s revelation profounder than any revelation 
of the past? Does not the prophet’s instinct, like all 
other high faculties, develop with the growing refinement 
of human nature? This moment’s inspiration, were it 
adequately uttered, would put to shame every apocalypse 
of the past. Compared with this moment’s ethics, the 
moralities of the past would appear crude and licentious. 
There are evils to-day in our midst that would not be 
tolerated for an instant except for the silence or acquies- 
cence of those ancient codes from which we derive our 
standards. All evil springs from the past, all hope is 
in the future. All development is merely the conquest 
of the past. 

Moreover, we are more capable than we think of deter- 
mining the best. We are not permanently dependent 
on conventions. A soul can carry on its higher develop- 
ment without the aid of conventions. It can attain the 
highest character without religious conventions. It can 
attain the highest refinement without social conventions. 
Indeed, it cannot attain the highest character or the 
highest refinement until it has detected the fallacy of 
conventions. 

The utility of conventions is only temporary, and to 
the earnest soul they grow more and more embarrassing. 
We must ultimately reject all conventions; and, mean- 
while, whatever external conventions may be forced upon 
us, we must keep our thought life and its utterance free 
from such fetters, rejecting the convention of creeds and 
the convention of authority and insisting upon creating 
for ourselves our own ideals. 

If we will but abstract ourselves from our prejudices, 
consulting our own judgment and heeding our own sen- 
sibilities, we shall be able to test all the precepts that 
have been enjoined upon us by custom, verifying some 
and correcting others, and at last finding for ourselves 
additional precepts to restrict our primitive license still 
further, restraining ourselves within a finer and more 
harmonious selfhood, till, in the serenity of that more 
perfect order, we attain a completer freedom of intel- 
lectual and spiritual life. 

Detroit, Micu. 


Training for Home-making. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


There is a significant and sustained tendency among 
thoughtful people to magnify the home and to dignify 
the monotonous duties and drudgery of household tasks. 
The honest arts of the home may be made less irksome 
when they are intelligently performed and better under- 
stood, and they become more attractive when they are 
more artistic. 

This important movement began about half a century 
ago, with the passing of the old-fashioned home-training, 
in consequence of changed social and industrial condi- 
tions and increased complexity in domestic life. Some 
earnest and high-minded persons grasped the situation 
and thought out a plan of benefit. This was the idea of 
reviving and developing training for homemaking, not 
in the home, but in the schools. The idea was a good 
one. It took. It has spread not “‘like wild fire,” but 
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steadily and surely; and it is still developing in a remark- 
able way. 

At first, of course, there was some opposition. It was 
thought by some that domestic science would demean 
the course of study or would prove merely a preparation 
for household service. But this has not been the case. 
The result has been rather to impress pupils with the 
truth that honest toil is not disgraceful, and to awaken 
pride in achievements of a practical kind. ‘‘I made this 
loaf of bread,” ‘“‘I planned and sewed my own dress,”’ 
the pupils say with gratification. And the useful hints 
and skilled methods of their instructors have been carried 
into the home, much to its benefit. The girl, accustomed 
to black bread and beer for dinner and poorly cooked 
food wastefully used, learns to prepare palatable dishes 
from economical materials. The girl accustomed to 
luxury is taught essential practical facts regarding the 
right sort of food, the importance of proper nourishment 
and clothing, etc. 

With drawing, music, physical culture, and manual 
training, the study of the homemaking arts and science 
has proved itself not a passing “‘fad,”’ but a permanent 
and much-valued feature of public education. It is in 
vogue everywhere. Public schools have adoptedit. The 
schools for feeble-minded and incorrigible find it im- 
mensely useful. The normal schools train students to 
teach it. And the colleges and universities have given it 
a prominent place on their curricula. 

In the public schools of Boston, beginning with the 
third grade, every little girl is instructed in the arts of 
homemaking. In Chicago, where the ‘‘household arts” 
were introduced in 1899, girls of the seventh and eighth 
grades were the first to be given this practical training, 
and the thoughtful grade teachers at once wisely set 
about correlating with cooking, physiology, nature study, 
and some topics of practical arithmetic. 

Illinois has fifty-eight public high schools in which 
instruction is provided in food, clothing, and home ad- 
ministration. This instruction is well amplified in its 
scientific relations. The simple biology of yeast and 
vinegar is developed, for example. There is a careful 
classification of food values, as fats, proteids, carbohy- 
drates, mineral matters, etc., to accompany the study of 
the composition of the human body and its food requi- 
sites. The dietetic principles of suitable proportions of 
these food elements are given, and the complementary 
nature of certain foods is shown. ‘The reasons for the 
use of hot or cold water, the relative merits of boiling or 
baking, of the raw and cooked states, of acid and base,— 
such scientific data adapted to the age and knowledge 
of pupils enter into cooking lessons and furnish the science 
to enrich the household arts. 

The pupil in this way is taught to regard the work of 
nature in its truest sense. “he very food which she has 
always accepted as existing only for food takes on an 
added interest. The starch in the potatoes and other 
vegetables is no longer regarded merely as food for the 
human being only, but as a product of nature to afford 
nourishment to the young, struggling germ which is to 
continue its kind for future generations. She learns that 
the perfumes and color of the flower were not made for 
her beauty-loving nature alone, but to serve in the great 
economic plan of nature, that the pollen may be trans- 
planted to other plants. The lusciousness and attrac- 
tive color and flavor of the fruit were made that its seed 
might be planted and scattered over the earth. The 
silk of the ear of corn, the waving tassel of the cornstalk, 
the golden dust of the dandelion and other flowers, the 
activity of the bee,—all these things are a revelation to 
the girl who has had her eyes opened in a modern, prac- 
tical household science course. She realizes her own 
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function as part of a splendidly planned scheme of uni- 
versal creation. ; : 

The teaching of homemaking has a close relationship 
to the economics of the world and to world reforms. A 
very large portion of the business world is engaged in 
supplying food and clothing for mankind. Scientists 
tell us that human beings do not live as long as they might 
as compared to the life of animals. The relation of mal- 
nutrition and indigestion and ignorance of health laws to 
the shortness of life is clear. It is authoritatively declared 
that, if mankind were properly fed, life would be greatly 
extended and be much happier. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. i 


The Pulpit. 


The Power of Music in Religion. 


BY REV. V. D. DAVIS, B.A. 


O sing unto the Lord a new song: Sing unto the Lord, all the 

earth.—PSALM xcvi. 
’ They who would make their offering of worship as 
beautiful as possible know that there is no power greater 
than that of music to stir the hearts of the people and give 
full utterance to their deepest feelings. Their worship 
must indeed be ‘‘in the beauty of holiness,’ pure and 
true: they must know in all sincerity what it is they wish 
to say. But, when they want to pour into it some larger 
measure of the spirit, some intenser passion than plain 
words seem able to express, they turn to music—as the 
glad heart breaks forth naturally into singing—and find 
that it has this power of more perfect utterance. 

Music is the natural expression of joy, as we hear 
every springtime in the song of the birds and the chil- 
dren’s happy voices. It has also the power to pour forth 
other deep emotion,—of sorrow, of pleading, of devout 
aspiration,—and so from the earliest times we find music 
and sacred song connected with the services of religion. 

As this was natural, so the thought of harmony pene- 
trated in the poet’s vision throughout the whole universe 
of God. ‘The writer of the book of Job pictured that 
moment of the first creation, “when the morning stars 
sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
And remember the exquisite picture Shakespeare gives 
us in the words of Lorenzo in the ‘“‘ Merchant of Venice,” 
when he and Jessica are awaiting Portia’s return :— 


“How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we sit and let the sound of music 
Creep in our ears: soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubims. 
Such harmony is in immortal souls; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


That music of the spheres may indeed remain unheard by 
us, save as a poet’s dream; yet we have our own music 
of gladness in the glory of Nature, and feel the power of 
the deeper harmonies, through which God, the creator 
and source of all beauty and delight, speaks to us. 

I rode last summer from Bournemouth by the Sea, 
through the forest to Winchester. It was a glorious day 
as we passed over the high moorland to Stoney Cross, 
and then through the beautiful glades of the forest to 
Romsey for the night,—a day in which the harmonies of 
nature might penetrate deeply into the soul. There 
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was the glorious expanse of sky, the distant views with 
broad sweeps of hill beyond hill, and air fresh with the 
vigor of happy life; and in the forest the noble forms of 
the great trees, where there was quietness and strength 
and a wealth of beauty in the overarching branches. The 
forms and the color blend together in a great harmony; 
and, though there be no speech nor language, yet in the 
silence they declare the glory and the joy of the Lord, 
bidding us rejoice. There is music in such silence, rich 
with the harmonies of life, with which our hearts beat in 
tune. é 

Then next morning we came to the great cathedral 
at Winchester, and, entering by the western door, stood 
under those wonderful arches, looking down the whole 
length of nave and choir together to the gleaming light of 
the window over the altar. The softened light showed us 
arch beyond arch, in ordered harmony, with delicate forms 
of beauty in the columns and the groining of the roof, 
so graceful and yet so strong, carrying one’s thoughts 
upward and far into the mystery of the divine life,—again 
a beautiful harmony as in the forest glade. To music 
crystallized such Gothic architecture has been aptly 
likened; and, as it happened, a service was just drawing 
to a close as we went in. The sound of beautiful voices 
and organ tones came to us from afar, and this was added 
to the other harmony, to remind us of how the deepening 
glory finds more and more perfect utterance in the har- 
monies of form and color and sound. It is a great and 
beautiful word of aspiration, of reverence and trust, that 
' we have in such a cathedral, mellowed by time, melodious 
in silent beauty,—permanent in truth and beauty, even 
while the forms of thought in the expression of faith are 
changed from one generation to another. And to the 


silent word are added, most expressive of all, the rich 


tones of music that strike upon the ear and deeply stir 
the heart. So the thought and emotion of religion finds 
its fullest utterance. 

Matthew Arnold gave beautiful expression to this 
truth in his ‘Epilogue to Lessing’s Laocoén,”’ where he 
describes how through the power of music the meaning 
of simple words may be enriched :-— 


“* Miserere Domine. 
The words are uttered, and they flee. 
Deep in their penitential moan, 
Mighty their pathos, but ’tis gone. 
They have declared the spirit’s sore, 
Sore load, and words can do no more. 
Beethoven takes them then—those two, 
Poor, bounded words—and makes them new; 
Infinite makes them, makes them young; 
Transplants them. to another tongue, 
Where they can now, without constraint, 
Pour all the soul of their complaint, 
And roll adown a channel large 
The wealth divine they have in charge. 
Page after page of music turn, 
And still they live, and still they burn, 
Perennial, passion-fraught, and free,— 
Miserere Domine!” 


So it is that in the service of the Church, for worship in 
the beauty of holiness, great musicians have brought 
wonderful offerings, both in organ music and in oratorio 
and anthem for which we cannot be too thankful. How 
much the names of Palestrina, Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, 
and other humbler musicians also, signify to us in this 
connection! To take one familiar instance, remember 
in Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise’ the triumphant 
gladness of the music to the words “All that hath life 
and breath, sing to the Lord,’’ and the calmer thank- 
fulness of “I waited for the Lord”’; then in his ‘‘Elijah”’ 
the deep feeling of ‘Oh, rest in the Lord,” and in “Saint 
Paul” “But the Lord is mindful of his own,” and the 
chorale, “To God on high be thanks and praise”; and 
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with yet greater power, in Handel’s ‘‘Messiah,’’ the 
great outpouring of the Hallelujah chorus, and the fa- 
miliar strains of ‘“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people,” 
“O thou that tellest good tidings,” ‘‘He shall feed his 
flock,” and ‘“‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.” There 
is a power of utterance in such music which goes far 
beyond what words alone can compass. So the services 
of religion may be enriched, and we are glad to use all 
such means within our power for the more perfect render- 
ing of our worship in the beauty of holiness. 

We are deeply impressed by the great cathedral and by 
the rich, full harmonies of its music, and thankful for 
opportunities of joining in its worship,—in the deeper 
spirit of it,—even when the special form of the spoken 
word can no longer command our assent. But we must 
not on that account despise humbler things. The same 
true harmony is to be found in much more lowly places, 
and we may help to make it in our own house of prayer. 
The one Divine Presence is, for the open heart of child- 
like trust, not only in the great places of nature, but in 
the lowly meadow and the quiet garden, and so also with 
our worship, where there is simplicity and sincerity, ear- 
nest purpose, pure aspiration, and unselfish love, in the 
most unassuming house of prayer as within the minister’s 
lofty walls. We can only use the means we have, but we 
can always be striving to make them, even in their modest 
simplicity, more perfect. If we cannot command great 
resources for the true and beautiful expression of our wor- 
ship, we can yet have much gladness in it through the 
giving of our best. 

BOURNEMOUTH, ENGLAND. 


Prayer. 


Father of love, Father of light, we come together as 
Thine own children, alive because Thou art pleased 
that we live, strong because we may share Thy omnipo- 
tence. Help us to-day and to-morrow, and in the new 
days that are to come, that we may go forth and pro- 
claim this new gospel of our Father; that we may go 
forward and help Thee to open eyes that are blind and 
ears that have never heard, so that Thy kingdom may come 
the quicker and Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven. 
We thank Thee for these memories of Thy messengers, 
these apostleships, that they go forth from age to age to 
proclaim Thee to Thy children always. We thank Thee 
that each new century sees Thee more closely and hears 
Thee more plainly, that we see as our fathers did not see 
and hear as our fathers did not hear, and as our children 
grow to men and women that they may be proclaiming 
Thy word, sent forth in Thy great apostleship, and that 
they may work to make the world Thy world and a part 
of the kingdom of Thy heaven; that he who is greatest 
among you may be the servant of all; that each may 
live for all and all for each; that we may be strong in our 
Father’s strength; that these the gospels of Thy word 
may go forth, until all shall know Thee from the least 
to the greatest; that the sword may everywhere be 
sheathed and men need study arms no more; that all 
rulers may know that they are Thy servants and all 
people may know that they are angels and archangels 
in Thy kingdom, that they may proclaim Thine infinite 
word and be Thine own children. Make this people 
that happy people whose God is the Lord. Show all 
rulers that they are Thy servants and all magistrates 
that they administer Thy law. Bind us so together 
with one heart and one soul that we may know what 
this Thy kingdom is. Hear us, answer us, and bless us 
as Thine own children in Christ Jesus——Edward Everett 
Hale. 
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CONFESSIONS OF BoyHoop. By John 
Albee. Boston: Richard G. Badger.—Mr 
Albee has given us a real revelation of human 
life.—a genuine human document. It has 
not, perhaps, quite the distinction of Pater’s 
wonderful little book, The Child in the House 
that perfect picture of the life of a sensitive, 
poetic child. But just the same Mr 
Albee’s Confessions are beautiful and very 
good to have. He is, of course, a very 
different boy from Aldrich’s Bad Boy, or that 
Real Boy whose adventures have so delighted 
a later generation. But he is just as real 
a boy as either of these, full of poetic feeling, 
touched by all outward sights and sounds 
and odors, as keen for any impression of 
beauty as was ever Wordsworth’s boy of 
Winander. Any one who has lived long 
enough to remember the life of small New 
England towns fifty or sixty years ago, who 
has felt the pinch of that thoroughly re- 
spectable and self-respecting poverty which, 
for instance, Emerson’s childhood knew,— 
who was brought up in that healthy but 
slightly arctic region and survived it!—can 
feel the truth of these vivid pages. ‘There 
are capital accounts of the boy’s few holi- 
days, of Fourth of July and soldiering the 
hoarding of a few hard-won pennies for some 
festival occasion, struggles and exultations 
and agonies,—all touched by the tender 
light of setting suns. The pages breathe of 
the sweet-fern of old pastures where the boy 
wandered. We all know how certain odors 
most vividly recall the past; of wanderings 
in old gardens, ‘‘a tangle of cinnamon roses, 
lilacs, sweet-william, bouncing bet, and 
other common flowers”; of long, delightful 
days when the boy and his uncle went 
a-fishing. That Uncle Lyman is an admirable 
character, with his keen observation on 
sermons. ‘‘My boy,” he said to me one 
Sunday evening, ‘if you should ever be a 
parson, try to make your sermons different 
every time. It seems to me as though I 
had heard the same sermon all my life.’ 
By the way, Mr. Albee holds with the people 
who used to say, after witnessing the old 
miracle plays, ‘‘The devil for my money!” 
—that is, he believes that the preacher would 
do well ‘‘to recover Satan in all his immense, 
Miltonic grandeur and energy.” Certainly, 
something is needed to give fulness and tone 
to the sermons of our average ministers; 
but is it belief in a personal devil? The 
description of country prayer-meetings and 
funerals is capital, the prayer-meeting “‘which 
sobered me for life. Not that any spoken 
words impressed me, for I understood 
nothing of what was said or sung; but there 
was a sadness, a suppression in the air, as 
of the valley of Jehoshaphat.” A final word 
as to this most interesting boy’s reading. 
The life of Alexander, in Whelpley’s Com- 
pend of History, made one of the deepest 
impressions upon him, “I know not why, 
perhaps his conquests, his glory, his youth. 
I scarcely knew before what the word ‘hero’ 
meant.’’ Byron got hold of him: he bought 
a copy of the fascinating poet for 50 cents, 
as “T felt I could not live without that 
book.” The usual results followed, in 
having his “hair long and careless, and turn- 
ing down his collar, which before had stood 
up to his ears.”” But the prime instrument 
in the development of his intellectual and 
spiritual life was finding, or being found by, ’ 
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Emerson’s Representative Men. ‘‘We know 
worth when we see it,’’ and the young Albee 
already had the open vision. We heartily 
commend this book to those who can re- 
member what the heart of a boy really is, 
how it feeds on strange and subtle impres- 
sions, and grows, often in the dark, by what 
it feeds on. In this way, the poet is made 
who, whether he lives in Bellingham or Con- 
cord or Athens, ‘‘in a golden clime is born.” 


SEEKING AFTER Gop. _ By Lyman Abbott. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.— 
There are many voices in this world: voices 
of seers, of great teachers and interpreters, 
of wise helpers to light and knowledge. To 
us Dr. Abbott has always seemed among 
the latter. He is not exactly a seer, as 
Emerson was a seer, though he sometimes 
sees into the heart of things with surprising 
clearness, and brings before us some truth 
which is full of helpful suggestion and even 
inspiration. But he is unquestionably a 
revealer of much that to the general mind 
needs the flashlight of clear interpretation 
upon it. We remember how, in a little 
town in Maine, country farmers for miles 
around came to hear Dr. Abbott, because 
they had felt the leaven of his liberality 
through the pages of The Outlook and his 
published sermons, and so, with their keen 
and shrewd, though not very well-trained, 
minds, wanted to hear about this new doc- 
trine. That is, he is a popular interpreter 
of a religion that is sane and broad and help- 
ful to thousands who have seen the light shine 
through his illumining of some fairly dark 
and obscure dogmas. It is absurd to claim 
Dr. Abbott as a Unitarian. We do not 
hold with those who “claim everything” 
for Unitarianism which is liberal and broad. 
The great Robertson was not a Unitarian. 
Phillips Brooks was not a Unitarian. No 
more is Dr. Abbott. Indeed, he distinctly 
shows, in what he says in this volume about 
the position of Jesus, that he does not hold 
the views which most modern Unitarians 
receive. However, when asked, “Is Jesus 
Christ God? I reply, God is more than 
the aim of all his manifestations, and, there- 
fore, God is more than Jesus Christ. Jesus 
Christ is God manifest in the flesh.” Nor 
is Dr. Abbott a pantheist, though this rather 
amusing extract can be quoted: A reporter 
asked, ‘‘Do you believe in a personal God?”’ 
“Well,” I said, “what do you mean by a 
personal God?’’ He said, “I mean a great 
big man sitting up in the inner circle of the 
universe, ruling things.” ‘No,’ I said, 
“JT do not believe in that kind of a per- 
sonal God.” ‘‘Oh, well, then,” he said, 
“you are a pantheist.”” “I have long since 
learned that, if fine words butter no parsnips, 
hard words break no bones. If my new 
conception of God were pantheism, and I 
thought it were true, I hope I should dare 
to say, ‘I am a pantheist.’ But it is not 
pantheism.’”’ In short, he believes, like 
many Unitarians, in an immanent God. 
It is easy to ‘‘call names,’’ and we suppose 
Dr. Abbott has been called as meny un- 
pleasant names as most heretics of to-day. 
“So were the prophets before you.” But all 
through this book are wise words about the 
new idea of God, about the real value of the 
Bible, about the distinction between natural 
and supernatural, about salvation. ‘This, 
for instance, has a familiar sound: ‘‘Salva- 


tion is character; it is deliverance from sin; 
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it is lifting the man out of the lower life and 
bringing him into the higher life.” Of 
course Dr. Abbott does not believe in God as 
a magnified man sitting outside of the uni- 
verse, who long ago set things moving, and 
then left it, like the old god Baal, who, in 
the fine irony of the old prophet, was either 
asleep or had gone on a journey. He can 
even use approvingly the scientific defini- 
tion, “‘the one Infinite and Eternal Energy 
from which all things proceed,’”’ and goes on 
to add Matthew Arnold’s *‘ Power, not our- 
selves, that makes for righteousness.”’ Cer- 
tainly, we have no special fault to find with 
statements like these, but most heartily 
commend them for their breadth and lib- 
erality. 


Tue Cominc RELIGION. By Charles F. 
Dole. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co.— 
For many years, now, there have been few 
good and noble causes in this country to 
which Mr. Dole has not set his strong hand, 
earnest voice, serious thought, and generous 
heart. The religion of such a man might 
therefore be well summed up in the words 
of the prophet Micah, chosen, we may re- 
member, by President Eliot to stand for 
Religion in the Congressional Library at 
Washington: ‘‘And what doth the Lord 
require of thee but to do justly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God.” And, 
surely, if the prophetic gift is to be granted 
to any one before the event,—though we 
believe the astute Hosea Bigelow advised 
us, ‘Don’t never prophesy unless you know,” 
—Mr. Dole would be justified in giving 
us his views of The Coming Religion, at least, 
as fully as some others who have ventured 
to sit in this ‘‘Siege Perilous.”’ For the sub- 
ject has certainly had a fatal fascination for 
many serious writers of to-day, and some 
have been cruelly misunderstood and their 
good sense perverted into the veriest non- 
sense. Mr. Dole, however, is clear enough 
to run no special risk of being misunderstood, 
though critics and reporters can do brave 
work in this direction. He hesitates a little 
about saying that ‘‘the coming religion will 
be rational,’”? because, like President Eliot, 
who was so grossly misreported, he does not 
expect to have all mystery eliminated. ‘‘We 
doubtless live in a realm of mystery”; but 
the coming religion ought, at least, to be a 
reasonable religion. For behind all re- 
ligious doubt and questioning there is a 
great background of religious reality with 
which we are vaguely in touch. The divine 
essence of this religion is the sense of duty: 
the ought which followed brings with it 
peace, and is thus the religion behind all the 
creeds. There are even ‘‘natural Christians” 
who are born good, and so do not have to 
conquer a peace, but find it in their own 
souls. (They are Mr. James’s “‘once born 
men.’’) This Coming Religion will have as 
its natural fruit good will,—a desire to “‘use 
a good will at all times, and toward every 
one.” From this springs the natural feel- 
ing to hope for, and even expect, the best in 
every human being. The old theology looked 
for the worst in human nature, and of course 
found it. The coming religion, nay, the re- 
ligion that is here now, looks for the best in 
every man, in Scrooge, in the outcasts of 
Poker Flat, and, Heaven be praised! finds 
it. Naturally, as falls the summer rain, as 
bloom the summer clover, good will shall 
blossom into gracious words and deeds 
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toward all men. Thus the coming religion 
will be far more democratic than the relig- 
ions of the past. ‘‘Not one only, but a 
whole procession of noble leaders and teachers, 
marches before our eyes.... Not a single 
life of Christ only will be taught to children 
and youth, but a library of the lives of the 
men and women of good will, who have made 
the world better, will be at hand for con- 
stant use to persuade and inspire.” In 
these, and in many more helpful suggestions, 
Mr. Dole is, to our thinking, a wise prophet, 
who, out of his own good will and alert 


observation,—for a prophet need not be 


without much plain shrewdness in his judg- 
ments of men, and he can sometimes see 
very clearly how the battle is going,—boldly 
faces that quarter of the heavens whence 
the light is sure to break, and tells us what 
signs he has already seen of the coming 
dawn, whose brightness is already upon the 
mountain-tops. 


Toe TrRaGEpy oF Hamer. A Psycho- 
logical Study. By Henry Frank. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.50 net.—Every- 
body wants to write about that eternally 
interesting subject, Hamlet, because, as some 
one has said, there is something of Hamlet 
in every one of us. And.Mr. Frank has 
really contributed something to the subject 
in his working up a rather novel theory of 
the cause of the melancholy or (seeming) 
madness of the Prince of Denmark. In 
brief, the key which shall unlock the mys- 
tery of his malady is Hamlet’s consciousness 
of the existence or the presence of his uncle, 
the King; that is, Mr. Frank regards 
Hamlet as a monomaniac, sane and sensible, 
even acute and intellectually brilliant enough 
under ordinary circumstances, but, when 
his uncle is near, or even when he thinks of 
him, quite thrown off his base. Then he 
speaks wild and whirling words; then, in 
short, he is crazy. Besides he is constantly 
haunted by melancholia. We do not quite 
agree with this. To be sure, we call him 
the ‘‘melancholy Dane’’; but few men in 
literature were ever so charming, so light 
and bright in their talk, so witty and so 
generally delightful. The fact is, no one 
theory will perfectly fit this many-sided 
figure. But certainly Mr. Frank works 
out his theory in very clever fashion, even 
falling into that modern notion—witness 
some late sensational trials—of impulsive 
or cyclic insanity. Thus Hamlet acts like 
a lunatic at the grave of Ophelia, and flies 
into the most extraordinary passions of 
rage ‘‘every time the King appears on the 
scene or any thought of the King occurs to 
him.’’ One or two curious points are made: 
Mr. Frank thinks that Burton’s ‘‘ Anatomy 
of Melancholy’’ most appropriately describes 
the melancholy of Hamlet; but, fortunately, 
he does not go off into the wild vagary in- 
dulged in by those who have the Bacon- 
Shakespeare’s madness, that Bacon wrote 
both Hamlet and The Anatomy! We have 
recently heard a very clever, and even schol- 
arly, person say, with a serious countenance, 
that Bacon,—by the way Queen Elizabeth’s 
son—was once rehearsing his players in 
Hamlet, when his Queen Mother entered 
the room, and, finding her son at this low 
occupation, in one of her ungovernable 
rages snatched the play-book from Bacon’s 
hand and flung it into the fire. . A little dis- 
concerted, Bacon (Shakespeare) set to work 
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to write out what he could remember of the 
play, producing a very different version from 
the one with which he had been drilling his 
company of players. Hence the striking 
differences between the text of the quarto 
and the folio! Even those who believe in 
Hamlet’s actual insanity are not quite so 
crazy as this. We wish Mr. Frank did 
not fall into that trap for the unwary,—the 
using of certain occult words, like ‘‘arcane 
forces,” and ‘‘vertiginous”’; for, when he 
chooses, he can write very good, plain, and 
forcible English. 


THE Muississtpp1 RIVER AND ITS WON- 
DERFUL VALLEY. By Julius Chambers. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—This new 
book of the American Waterways Series 
has a great theme in the river, surpassed in 
volume only by the Amazon, in length only 
by the Nile, which is here presented as the 
proudest, most valued national possession of 
the American people. Mr. Chambers writes 
of it with contagious enthusiasm: ‘‘Its 
banks are scenes of traditional and authen- 
ticated romance. Its source has been a 
dreamland for poets; its delta a haven for 
buccaneers and a rallying ground for heroes. 
...In religion the earliest missionaries of 
America followed its watery way. In war 
the Mississippi has always had its full share, 
savage against savage, white against red, 
and white against white.’’ Of its succes- 
sive periods, reaching back into the era of 
fable, Mr. Chambers writes with the con- 
fidence of one who has explored its windings, 
lived with the tales of its history and ro- 
mance, who reckons the dwellers among 
its banks as his friends and associates, and 
who has seen with interest its mere towns 
grow into prosperous cities with an assured 
future. The Mississippi was discovered in 
sections, separated by long intervals of time. 
After De Soto came Groseilliers and Radisson, 
to leave picturesque and dramatic records. 
Then the impulse of adventure and com- 
mercial gain was succeeded by the influence 
of religion in the field of exploration, and 
Allouez, Marquette, La Salle, and the rest 
won respect for the heroism and self-sacrifice 
of the Jesuit Fathers, of which the memory 
will never die. One-armed Tonty is the hero 
of the river to this day; but the names are 
many of those who brought to the new world 
always ambition and daring, often fidelity 
and high resolve. The Louisiana Purchase 
and the explorations of Lewis and Clark 
form another interesting chapter in the his- 
tory of the river, and the Schoolcraft expe- 
dition in 1832 and that of Nicollet in 1836 
satisfied for nearly forty years the desire 
for exploration of the sources of the river. 
It is at this point that the personal explora- 
tions and experiences of the writer begin, 
and the later chapters do not suffer in point 
of interest by comparison with the earlier 
periods. After the Civil War period, in 
which the Mississippi played an important 
part, Mr. Chambers shows the place of the 
great cities of the valley, St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis, St. Louis, Memphis, and New Or- 
leans. ‘The illustrations of the book add to 
its value and interest. 


How To jyupGE A Boox. By Edwin L. 
Shuman. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
parry. $1.25 net.—There is no such thing 
as an exact science of criticism, but it is not 
impossible to offer a series of easy, flexible 
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tests"by which books may be approximately 
ranked. The general law is stated by Mr. 
Shuman in the words, ‘‘The greatest art is 
that which gives the most lasting pleasure 
to the largest number of people,’’ and his 
conclusion is that the best way to judge 
books is to begin confidently with one’s own 
individual impressions, correcting these by 
frequent reading of established masterpieces 
and comparison with the verdicts of broad- 
minded contemporary critics. “‘We may 
secretly be sure,’ he says, ‘‘that we are 
dreadfully like other people, and that books 
which have given pleasure and inspiration 
to large numbers of men and women in the 
past have also a wealth of enjoyment locked 
up in them for us,’’ when we shall have 
learned the open sesame. Certain ques- 
tions suggest the fundamental principles of 
all criticism, most of which are applied un- 
consciously by every reader. These chap- 
ters on “Plot,” ‘Character Drawing,” 
“Composition and Unity,’ “Morality in 
Art,” and the rest abound in clear, sane 
discrimination and a terseness of illustra- 
tion that never fail to make clear the writer’s 
point. To those who have never reasoned 
about their approval or disapproval of a 
book the suggestions ought to prove stimu- 
lating and helpful, while to those who are 
accustomed to apply such standards of 
criticism as he here outlines, the literary 
comparisons and the pleasant comment on 
books and authors will make the book no 
less desirable. 


‘THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. By 
William KE. Strong. Boston: The Pilgrim 
Press. $1.75 net.—It is entirely fitting that 
the centennial year of the missionary move- 
ment in the orthodox congregational churches 
should be celebrated by the publication of 
its history and accomplishment. The aim 
of the editorial secretary, to whose hands 
the work has been intrusted, has been to 
portray the Board as an organism, to mark 
the stages of its growth, to reflect the tem- 
per and movement of its life, and to describe 
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characteristic scenes enacted on the many 
fields of its influence Compression has been 
imperative, but the book is more vivid and 
significant because of the restraint that has 
concentrated attention on the undertaking 
as a whole, and indicated the scope and 
character of a heroic enterprise. For con- 
venience the three generations of the cen- 
tury are considered separately, showing 
first the planting or the small early begin- 
nings from 1810 to 1850. ‘These years saw 
the formation of the Board, the start made 
in India and Ceylon, the following of Indian 
trails, the transformation of the Sandwich 
Islands, and tentative approaches into China 
and Africa. In the years of the watering, 
1850-80, self-support was fairly begun 
as the various missions approached ma- 
turity; and, with the opening of its seventh 
decade, the American Board entered upon 
a period of quick enlargement. At the 
present time the writer sees new opportun- 
ity for the continuance of the work. Doubt- 
less, ideals have changed as the world has 
grown wiser, and even the East is stirred 
with new desires. He finds the signs of the 
times wholly inspiring and concludes with 
expressing the hope of the American Board 
for the future as desiring “‘the welding of 
the world in the Kingdom of God, wherein 
it shall appear that all nations are of one 
blood, of one capacity, and of one destiny.” 


THE SHoGuN’s DaucuTrer. By Robert 
Ames Bennet. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. $1.35 net.—In the days before Commo- 


dore Perry opened the gates of Japan, a prince 
of the royal blood is supposed to be fired 
with the love of adventure and a desire to 
fathom the secrets of that mysterious West- 
ern world, against which Japan had_ set 
up such impassable barriers. Stealing away 
by night he approaches an American vessel 
that had sailed as near to the shore as the 
authorities would permit, and is received, 
secreted, and taken to America, where he 
has full opportunity to study our form of 
civilization. After some years, with the 
American friend who had assisted in his 
escape, he returns to Japan not long before 
Commodore Perry makes his appearance. 
The American being smuggled into aristo- 
cratic quarters, catches sight of the Shogun’s 
daughter and promptly falls in love with 
her. Through a series of intrigues, hair- 
breadth escapes, and well-nigh fatal advent- 
ures, the two friends assist in the prepara- 
tion that is made for the coming of the 
American fleet and the advent in Japan of 
the new form of civilization. Of Japanese 
formalism and conventionality, with some 
hideous barbarities, the author gives his 
readers full measure, as the setting of a 
charming love-story. 


My RELIGION IN EvERy-pAy LiFe. By 
Josiah Strong. New York: The Baker & 
Taylor Company.—Dr. Strong’s story of 
his conversion is vivid. He had been down 
in the depths, and says he had envied ‘‘the 


chickens, the cat, a worm—anything that 
was not accountable. I was afraid of my 
immortality.’ From this sad _ condition, 


the boy—for he was only a boy—came to 
hold a genuine religion, a larger faith, which 
united the law of love, the law of service, 
and the law of sacrifice. He thinks that he 
has found a religion that enables him to feel 
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that in some small measure he is helping God 
in hastening the coming of his kingdom. 
In such high enthusiasm all poor distinctions 
of religious and secular pass away; and, as 
Jesus went about his Father’s business, and 
thus made all life sacred, so the Christian 
can believe that his daily task is truly con- 
secrated work. It is this very practical 
element which is perhaps the most vital 
thing in Dr. Strong’s little book; and, as 
people are everywhere asking to-day, Of 
what use is religion? or is it of any use at 
all? many may find here a partial answer to 
their questions. For the author believes 
that through the power of religion this 
world can be made an ideal world, a world 
brought into harmony with the will of God. 


EruHics FOR CHILDREN. By Ella Lyman 
Cabot. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $1.25.—The first suggestion for this 
book came from the Educational Association 
of South Dakota, which was one of the first 
in the country to recognize the need of re- 
ligious motive and ethical instruction in the 
public schools; and a year ago Mrs. Cabot’s 
manuscript was accepted as a basis for the 
Dakota State course of study. It plans for 
eight years of ethical training. The topics 
are arranged with wise understanding of 
the natural sequences in a child’s developing 
nature and careful adaptation of the means 
to the end sought. The topic of the first 
year’s work is Helpfulness, with a different 
sub-division for each school month. For the 
second year it is Home Life; for the third, 
Work; andsoon. The questions, the story- 
telling, the use of material, are all indicated 
so clearly that the plan is full of promise and 
suggestion even to the weariest teacher, who 
has doubted how best to attain the sys- 
tematic training readily seen to be desirable. 
Mrs. Cabot has chosen her stories with good 
taste and in remarkable variety. Her book 
marks a decided advance in the ethical 
literature and training of children. 


BRAZIL, AND HER PEOPLE OF To-DAy. By 
Nevin O. Winter. Boston: L. C. Page & 
Co.—Mr. Winter, who has already written 
books about Mexico and Guatemala, contin- 
ues here his studies of the southern peoples, 
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describing the customs, characteristics, 
amusements, history, and advancement of 
the Brazilians, and the development and the 
resources of their country. In its prepara- 
tion, he tells us, many books have been read 
and scores of people consulted and interviewed 
in the desire to avoid the narrowness of 
writings in which everything different is 
considered fit for criticism. Mr. Winter 
believes that the ambition of the Brazilians 
has been effectively aroused, and that the 
great natural resources of their country are 
in a way to be developed. They are await- 
ing, he says, the American merchant, manu- 
facturer, and banker; and they have a wel- 
come for the American traveller. There 
are many photopraphs of buildings, indus- 
tries, and typical scenes. 


THe Master’s Frrenpsuips. By J. R. 
Miller. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co.—The need_of friends, of friendship, 
and of finding Jesus our best friend is the 
thought of this little monograph. It is 
not very powerful, but it has some suffi- 
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ciently interesting illustrations and allu- 
sions that may bring the subject home to 
many readers. One of the best points made 
is the way in which Jesus entered into the 
feelings and the lives of such totally differ- 
ent persons. He was thus one kind of a 
friend to impulsive Peter and a very differ- 
ent sort of friend to John. Always, how- 
ever, he saw the best in every one, and 
sought to draw it out and to develop it. 
The personal exhortation at the close, Do 
you know the friendship of Christ? is not 
exactly in line with our ordinary ways of 
speech; but some persons will doubtless 
be helped by it. 


Magazines. 


The October number of the Jabberwock, 
the paper published by the Girls’ Latin 
School, is devoted to appreciations of Dr. 
John Tetlow whose resignation withdraws 
from active duties a wise and influential 
leader in education. Fortunately Dr. Tet- 
low resigned while still in the fulness of 
physical and mental strength. Besides edi- 
torials the paper contains an interesting 
article on ‘‘The Early Days of the Girls’ 
Latin School,’’ by Louise Hamilton Murdock, 
and other tributes to Mr. Tetlow written by 
members of various classes, from a classmate 
of the class of 1864 at Brown University, 
from an associate teacher, and from Dr. 
William C. Collar, whose fifty years of ser- 
vice in the Roxbury Latin School consti- 
tutes also a notable record. A reproduction 
of the portrait of Dr. Tetlow is included, to- 
gether with the speeches and poem of the un- 
veiling, June 3. The fine picture of Mr. 
Ernest G. Hapgood, who takes the place of 
Dr. Tetlow, indicates that the school is left 
in good hands. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Bibelot for October (Portland, Me., 
Thomas B. Mosher) contains Ruskin’s chap- 
ter on ‘‘The Two Boyhoods”’ of Giorgione 
and Turner. What a contrast! Seemingly, 
one was surrounded at every turn by gorgeous 
beauty that easily reflected itself in the 
golden light of his pictures. The other was 
spent in the heart of busy, commercial, 
sordid London. But certainly here is an- 
other proof that genius scorns environment 
and finds the sources of its life within; for 
Turner, as Ruskin shows us, found in the most 
sordid, or even squalid, surroundings fit 
materials for dream and poetry and the 
high mysteries of art. It is an open secret 
that the mind brings its own colors to the 
landscape, and can see all Venice in a bit of 
pond and sunset sky, and the ruins of the 
Campagna in some old factory chimneys 
obscured by twilight. We believe artists 
are saying now that Ruskin was not a par- 
ticularly good art critic; but no student of 
literary form could ever say that he was not 
a great master in the art of gorgeous, if some- 
times rather florid, description. Color and 
light and magic are in his words. ‘Did 
you ever see such colors in nature?’’ asked 
a matter-of-fact woman of Turner’s terrible 
“Slave-ship,’’ which the profane have com- 
pared to a black cat taking a somersault in 
a plate of tomato soup. ‘Perhaps not,” 
answered Mr. Ruskin; “but don’t you wish 
you could see them?” All the rainbow 
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IMPORTANT 


The Call of the Nation 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


QA plea for “taking politics out of politics,’— 
a separation of the science of government from 
a government of graft; with brief but salient 
comments on a wide range of national questions of 
present importance: Conservation, Corporations 
as Competitors, The White Plague, Democracy 
and Expert Service, The Pure Food Movement, 
Direct Primaries, The Cost of Living, Franchise 
not Property, The Tariff, Ownership of Public 
Utilities, Immigration, National Control of 
Corporations, National Sanitation, and many 
other equally vital problems of the day. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.09 


The Religion of the Dawn 
By CHARLES E. ST. JOHN 


{|A statement in brief compass of the religious 
convictions of a working Unitarian minister, 
the ideals and points of view which seem to 
him the most helpful to human life. The 
various chapters deal with “Authority in Re- 
ligion,” “God,” “Man,” “Jesus,” “Immortality,” 
and “The New Appeal in Religion.” In the 
final chapter the author refers to the social 
evils of the present time, and maintains that 
the deepest work the church can do towards 
correcting them is to strive more earnestly to 
give all men the courage and character that 
spring from a knowledge of and obedience 
to truth. 


60 cents net ; by mail 66 cents 
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Myth, Magic, and Morals 
By F. C. CONYBEARE 


A study of Christian origins, including a 
careful inquiry into who Jesus of Nazareth was, 
what his real aims and ideas were, what the 
means at his command for realizing them, and 
how the great institutions connected with his 
name originated and grew up. The author is 
a scholar of renown, with a wide range of 
knowledge in the byways of Christian literature, 
and an unrivalled acquaintance with the arche- 
ology, ritual, and social life of early Christianity. 
The pages of this book are rich in illustrative 
material drawn from these sources. 


$2.50 net; by mail, $2.65 


The Apostolic Age 
By E. von DOBSCHUTZ 


The Apostolic Age, or, as we prefer to call it, 
primitive Christianity, remains one of the most 
important epochs in the life of the Christian 
Church, with which only the period of the 
Reformation can bear comparison. The chief 
reason which made the apostolic age important 
was that everything was still in a state of transi- 
tion and growth, while the spirit showed itself 
as a living force to a degree that may perhaps 
never be equalled again. It is this combination 
of enthusiasm with the upgrowth and elaboration 
of forms necessary to historical development 
which makes primitive Christianity so inter- 


f esting. 


$1.00 net; by mail, $1.08 


Any of the above books will be sent on approval for examination, with the priv- 
ilege of return if not found entirely satisfactory 


A NEW BOOK CATALOGUE NOW READY. MAILED ON REQUEST 


PUBLICATION 


DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


colors, and possibly a few more, are in these 
magical words, sometimes with fine cadences, 
like strains of music. And, mingled with 
this passionate eloquence,—because the chil- 
dren of light are occasionally quite as wise 
as the children of this world,—there is often 
much keen common-sense and soundness 
of judgment. 


Books Received. 


From Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
With Stevenson in Samoa. By H. J. Moors. 
waee Home with Jennie Allen. By Grace Donworth. 
1.50. 

Wood Wanderings. By Winthrop Packard. $1.20 net. 
Uncle Remusand the Little Boy. By Joel Chandler Harris. 

From the Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnati. 
Education in Sexual Physiology and Hygiene. By Philip 

Zenner, M.D. $1 net. 


Music Received. 


From William A. Pond & Co., New York. 

Goat Bells. Song. By G. B. Allen. 
Distant Bells. Song. By A. C. Mackenzie. 
Ring, ring de Banjo! Quartet. By Stephen C. Foster. 
My Dad’s Dinner Pail. Quartet. By Dave Braham. 
Poor Old Moses. Song. By William Dressler. 
Waken not the Sleeper. Song. By Carl Reinecke. 
Day is at Last Departing. Song. By Joachim Raff. 
Glory to the Lord Almighty. Song. By Franz Schubert. 
Come, ye Children. Anthem. By George Marks Evans. 
Whatsoever ye Do. Anthem. By A. Madeley Richard- 

son, ;. 
A Green Hill. Sacred Song. By A. L. Powell. 
Spirit Love. Cradle Song. By Edgar A. Sherwood. 
The Lawrence School March. By Samuel W. Cole. 
O Salutaris Hostia. Soprano Solo. By W. C. Williams. 
The Sea of Love. Song. By J. Edwin Allemong. 
Jesus and Shall it ever Be? Bass Solo. By W. C. 

Williams. 
When the Night comes On.” Song. By Samuel W. Cole. 
Dear, when I Look. Song. By James H. Rogers. 
God is Love. Solo. By H. J. Storer. 
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Fairy Thite-clothss 


The fairies had a banquet 
Last night beneath the moon; 

They drank and drank of cowslip wine, 
And daybreak came too soon. 


Oh, all too soon the cock’s shrill note 
That called them from their play; 

They quite forgot their table-cloths 
To fold and pack away. 


Oh, see the fairy table-cloths 
All glistening with the dew! 
But look! some naughty little elf 
Has rent one quite in two. 


Now hand to me a needle 
Plucked from the sighing pine, 

And thread it with a cobweb 
Both silken, strong, and fine. 


We'll darn the fairy table-cloth 
Before the close of day; 
We'll fold it up in rose leaves, 
And pack it safe away. 
—Kaie Louise Brown, 


Ice Cream Mountain. 


BY ALICE E. ALLEN. 


Ice Cream Mountain was really a hill. 
It stood in the second field across the road 
from the great-aunts’ house. David and 
Philip named it Ice Cream Mountain, be- 
cause, view it from whatever side you chose, 
it looked like a big cone of ice cream such 
as David and Philip often had at home in 
the city. 

Sometimes the hill looked like white ice 
cream. Sometimes, early in the morning, it 
was soft yellow like lemon ice. And some- 
times, in the early sunset, it was faint pink, 
quite as if it was flavored with strawberry. 

“Tet’s play the very tip-top of Ice Cream 
Mountain is the North Pole,” said David. 
He and Philip were snowshoeing in the first 
field across the road from the great-aunts’ 
house. Before them in the next field rose 
Ice Cream Mountain. ‘The sun shone upon 
it in a queer cold sort of way. The wind 
“shivered you,’’ Philip said. Every little 
while, just for a minute, the air was white 
with flying snowflakes. 

‘All right,’”’ said Philip. 

“And we’ve got to discover it before 
dinner,’ said David. 

‘“Aunt Lois says the very tip-top is far- 
ther off than it looks,’’ said Philip, doubt- 
fully. u 

“Of course,’ said David. ‘‘Things you 
discover are never very easy to get at, 
Philip. That’s where the fun comes in. 
But I’ve got the splendidest plan—and it 
will work out beautifully. Ill keep on this 
side of Ice Cream Mountain, by the fence, 
till I get just exactly opposite it. You go 
on that side by the fence till you get just 
exactly opposite it. Then we’ll climb it 
and meet at the top. So we'll both discover 
the North Pole.” 

‘Maybe you'll go faster.” 

“‘T can’t snowshoe any faster than you can, 
Philip, old John says so. Besides, we can 
see each other all the time till we begin to 
go up the mountain; and, if one gets ahead, 
he must just stop and wait, that’s all.”’ 
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“All right,” said Philip. 


So David and Philip set out to discover 
David crossed the fields 
on their left side until he could see around 
then he turned and 
went straight toward it, coming out to the 
Philip crossed the fields on their 
right side till he could see around Ice Cream 
turned and went 
straight toward it, coming out to the right 
They made the distance in about the 
then they both turned and 
Of course, the hill 
was now between them, so they couldn’t 


the North Pole. 
Ice Cream Mountain: 
left of it. 
Mountain: then he 
of it. 
same time: 


began to climb the hill. 


see each other. 


Maybe everything would have gone just 
as planned and they really would have met 
at the very tip-top, only just about this 
time the sun stopped shining. He covered 
himself up with all the thick gray clouds he 
the wind shivered you more 
than ever; and on Ice Cream Mountain 
there were snowflakes in the air almost all 


could find; 


the time. 


Half-way up the slope David found out 


that he couldn’t see the North Pole any more. 


And half-way up on his side Philip found 
out the same thing. But they both went on 
It would 


never do to let a little thing like snow and 


and on and on just the same. 


wind keep one from making discoveries. 


At last David came out upon a little round 


knoll on the side of Ice Cream Mountain. 
It wasn’t strange that he should mistake it 
for the very tip-top, for ’way up here the 
air was so full of snow and wind you couldn’t 
see anything else. Out of breath, David 
tied his red scarf to a little scrub maple and 
sat down to wait for Philip. 


About the time David was tying his scarf 


to the maple Philip struggled up to a big 
rock on his side of Ice Cream Mountain. 
It was so big that the snow hadn’t quite 
covered it. 

“This is the North Pole, all right,’ he 
said, ‘‘and I’ve found it first. David will 
be along in a minute, though.” 

So Philip tied his blue scarf to a stunted 
straggly pine-tree and sat down on the rock 
to wait for David. 

And between them, if they had only known 
it, rose the very tip-top of Ice Cream Moun- 
tain. 

Meanwhile, things happened in the great- 
aunts’ house across the fields. First, dinner 
came and brought with it no hungry rosy- 
cheeked boys to eat it. 

“Old John must have met them on his 
way to Saybrooke,”’ said Aunt Lois. 

‘“Maybe, now, he did,” said Aunt Eunice, 
“and took them along with him.”’ 

“oTisn’t just like old John, he might have 
known we’d worry,” said Aunt Lois. 

‘°Tisn’t just like David and Philip, 
either,” said Aunt Eunice. 

But by and by along the road came old 
John driving Sampson. There was some 
one with him. The great-aunts hurried to 
the porch to help out the boys and found— 
no boys, but the boys’ father, their own 
nephew David. He had come unexpectedly, 
thinking he would walk over from Saybrooke. 
Old John had found him and had brought him 
along. 

“But where are the boys?”’ cried the boys’ 
father. 

“Where are the boys?” cried Aunt Lois. 

“Didn’t you see them, John?” cried Aunt 
Eunice. 
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Old John shook his head. So instead 
of eating dinner father and old John 
started out at once to look for the missing 
boys. 

The snow, which had long since hidden 
Ice Cream Mountain, was only just begin- 
ning to fall over the more sheltered fields. 
So when father and old John struck out into 
the first field, they could still see a long 
straggling double row of snowshoe tracks. 
At the end of the first field the tracks 
divided, one chain going to the left, the other 
to the right. 

While old John kept to the left, father 
followed the trail of tracks to the right. 
He traced them easily till he turned and 
began the ascent of Ice Cream Mountain. 
There he lost them altogether. He was just 
about to turn back when, in a sudden lull 
of the storm, just above him on the slope, he 
saw something blue fluttering in the wind. 
It was gone in a minute, hidden by a swirl 
of snow, but it-had looked like the blue 
things Philip wore. So father kept on up 
the hill; and before long he came upon a 
small snowy figure that tramped up and down, 
up and down in front of a queer little mound 
of snow. 

“Hello, Phil,’ said father, “out camping?” 

“O father!’’ screamed Philip. ‘‘ Where 
did you come from?”’ 

By this time Philip was in father’s arms, 
snow, snowshoes, andall. At first he couldn’t 
say a word, could only hide himself in the 
depths of father’s fur coat and hug it joy- 
fully. Then all at once he couldn’t say 
things fast enough. He told all about the 
North Pole, how he had gone one way to 
find it and David the other, how he had 
found it and had known he must wait there 
for David. So he had built a little Eskimo 
hut. 

“David is on this hill—somewhere?’’ cried 
father. 

“Oh yess: 

“Wouldn’t turn around and go back?” 

“T just guess not,’’ cried Philip. ‘“‘I wouldn’t 
and David wouldn’t. Why, father, he’d 
know I’d be waiting for him.”’ 

“Well, suppose we go on, Philip,’ said 
father. ‘‘The snow is so thick there isn’t 
much choice of a path. But we’ll make a 
try at getting somewhere.” 

So it happened that, a little later, Philip, 
holding fast to one of father’s hands came 
out on the very tip-top of Ice Cream Moun- 
tain, just as David, holding fast to one of old 
John’s hands, came out upon it from the 
other side. : 

“Hello, David,” cried Philip. ‘I waited 
for you as long as father would let me.” 

“© father!’’ screamed David. And he 
was in father’s arms, snow, snowshoes, and 
all. ‘‘I waited for Philip till old John came 
and wouldn’t let me wait any longer. I 
found the North Pole, Philip.” 

“So did I,’ cried Philip. 

That very minute suddenly out flashed 
the sun. The snowflakes hurried away with 
the wind. And there stood Ice Cream 
Mountain, white and glistening, more like 
a cone of vanilla ice cream than ever. Away 
off over the snowy fields was the great- 
aunts’ house. A little way down from the 
North Pole on one side was the snow hut 
Philip had built. 

A little way down from the North Pole 
on the other side fluttered a red scarf which 
old John and David had both forgotten. 
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And on the very tip-top of the North Pole 
itself stood father and old John and David 
and Philip. 


Building a Shack. 


One Saturday Billie and his chum, Bryden, 
and Fleet, Billie’s dog, were following a 
brook that ran across Billie’s father’s farm 
when they came to a great tree whose 
branches drooped to the ground. The 
boys crept under it and stretched out on 
their backs, while Fleet ran off in search of a 
woodchuck or anything else that would give 
him a chance to run. 

The boys talked over quite a number 
of important things, and then all at once 
Billie sat up straight and gazed at Bryden. 

“What’s the matter?”’ asked Bryden. 

“Say,” cried Billie, “‘wouldn’t this be 
a fine place for a shack?”’ 

Bryden looked the tree over. 

“T don’t know but it would,’’ he replied. 

“Let’s go up to the house and get an 
axe,’ said Billie. “‘I’ll ask father if we 
may have some of those little trees that 
grow down in the swamp; he cuts them 
for bean-poles; they’re just the thing. 
Come on. We'll bring lunch and stay all day. 
Come on.”’ 

The boys whistled for Fieet and then ran 
home as fast as they could. By and by they 
came back armed with axes and nails and 
rope and a lunch basket. 

“Now,” said Billie, ‘‘we’ll sharpen a stick, 
and you get some holes made all round the 
tree while I go down to the swamp and cut 
the trees: then we’ll stick them in the ground 
and tie the tops to the trunk of the big tree. 
We'll leave a place for a door.’’ 

“What shall we cover it with?’’ asked 
Bryden. 

“Dried leaves and hemlock branches. 
It'll be water tight and warm as toast. 
We can come here every Saturday all winter 
and bring our lunch. We'll get some boards, 
and next Saturday we’ll make a floor. Come 
on.”’ 

The two boys worked like beavers all day 
long. They got the little trees cut and 
trimmed and driven into the ground: then 
the next thing was to get the ends of the trees 
tied to the trunk of the big tree. It didn’t 
look very easy, and it was almost supper time 
before they commenced. Still, they wanted 
to see how it was going to look, so they 
worked away as fast as they could. 

“Tl tell you what we’ll do,” cried Billie. 
“Tf you’ll boost, I’ll get up on that first 
branch, you bend down the sticks, and I’ll 
lean over and tie them to the trunk.” 

Well, after trying a number of times, 
Billie managed to get up into the spruce- 
tree, then Bryden began bending the sticks 
for Billie to tie. They were almost done 
when all of a sudden Fleet gave a furious 
bark and dashed off into the woods, Billie 
lost his balance and came crashing down 
through the shack. He hit his foot against 
a stone and turned as white as a sheet. 

“Have you hurt yourself?” cried Bryden. 

“Awfully,” groaned Billie. 

“What shall we do?” : 

Billie tried to get up, but fell back with a 
groan. 

“Say, I’ll run to your house and get your 
father,’ cried Bryden. ‘I won’t be gone 
long. Fleet can stay with you. Here, Fleet: 
here, Fleet!” 
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Poor Billie! It was pretty dark in under 


the spruce, and his foot pained him, and | 
it did seem as if his) 
He began to! 


Fleet was uneasy: 
father never would come. 
think of all sorts of dreadful things. Sup- 
pose something had happened to Bryden, 
and suppose he and Fleet should have to 
stay in the shack all night! Suppose there 
were Indians about, and bears! 

Just here Billie felt a cold nose pressed 
close to his hand, and then a great warm 
tongue licked his face. It was Fleet say- 
ing as best he could, “I love you, Billie, 
and I’ll bite anything that comes to harm 
you.”’ 

Now, Billie was just a little boy, you 
know, and his ankle did pain him dreadfully, 
and of course it was lonely in the woods; 
but Billie had no notion of being a coward, 
not he. He patted Fleet’s neck. 

“We're not afraid, are we, Fleet?”’ 

Fleet laughed at the idea, or, at least, 
he wagged his tail, which is a dog’s way of 
laughing, then he pricked up his ears. 

“What is it, Fleet?” Billie’s heart was 
in his mouth. Fleet gavea short, joyful bark. 

“Hello, Fleet,’ called a voice, “‘where’s 
Billie?”’ 

“Were I am, father,’ shouted Billie; for 
it was Billie’s father, and you never saw a 
happier boy than Billie was. His father 
took him in his arms and carried him home: 
his mother came down to the brook to meet 
him. Father put him on the couch, mother 
took off his shoe and stocking, baby toddled 
up and put her pretty little pink finger on 
his ankle. ‘‘Poo’ Bi’ee,’’ she said, ‘‘ar’ 
hurted,’’ and there was such a funny little, 
anxious look in her baby eyes that Billie 
had to giggle right out. The doctor came 
pretty soon and bandaged his ankle, and then 
he had a nice supper and was put to bed. 
He dreamed he was down at the shack all 
alone, and it was very dark, and he was 
lonesome; and then, all at once he dreamed 
he opened his eyes, and there were father and 
mother and baby and Fleet. Wasn’t he 
glad!—Francés J. Delano, in the Churchman. 


How Jack-o’-Lantern helped. 


Ned was scooping out the inside of a 
pumpkin which grandpa had given him; 
but he heard every word which Ethel and 
mamma were saying about helpful lights, 
big and little. They spoke of the sun, moon, 
and stars; the electric lights in the city 
where Ned and Ethel lived; the great light 
in the lighthouse which could be seen from 
grandpa’s attic window; the lamp and candle 
lights; the merry flames in grandma’s big 
open fireplace; and even the strange northern 
lights which the children sometimes saw in 
the winter skies. 

“Why don’t you say something about my 
jack-o’-lantern?’’ asked Ned. 

“Why, that isn’t a helpful light,’’ said 
Ethel. ‘It’s only a make-believe head with 
a fire inside!” 

After supper, Ned and his cousin Ralph 
each lighted a pumpkin lantern, and went up 
and down the streets singing,— 

“Jack-o’-lantern, 
With face so yellow 
And twinkling eyes, 
Ts a jolly old fellow.”’ 

There are no street lights in the country 

village where grandpa lives. As the boys 
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_walked in the darkness, they suddenly heard 


some one calling :— 
“Boys, boys with the jack-o’-lanterns! 
Please show me the way to Dr. Dean’s!”’ 
Ned and Ralph hurried along the street. 


| Very soon they saw a lady standing under a 


treet 

“J am a visitor in the village,’”’ she said. 
“This is the first time I have been out after 
dark, and it is the darkest dark I ever saw. 
I have gone to Dr. Dean’s often in the day- 
time, but here I am lost right in the middle 
of a street! You don’t know how glad I 
was to see these merry, shining faces bobbing 
along toward me.” 

“We will show you the way,” cried Ned 
and Ralph. So they walked a short distance 
with the lady, and, turning a corner, pointed 
out the little red light in front of Dr. Dean’s 
door. She thanked them both and bade 
them good-night on the doorstep. Then 
Ned and Ralph ran home to tell their story. 
Everybody laughed and declared that such 
pumpkins as these were even more helpful 
than those made into pies. 

When papa came from the city with his 
camera, he took a picture of Ned’s jack-o’- 
lantern; and now, whenever Ned opens his 
eyes in the morning, he sees beside his bed 
the jolly face of Helpful Jack.—Ellen H. 
Butler, in Sunday School Times. 


’ 


At whose Home? 


A beautiful little canary came flying by 
and settled down on the branch of a honey- 
suckle. ‘“‘I’msotired,’’ hesaid. ‘‘I haven’t 
found a really happy home yet. I’m sure, 
though, that no one would be unkind or 
unkappy in such a charming place as this. 
I think I’ll make my home here.”’ 

But just then a dog came around the cor- 
ner of the porch, limping and crying; for a 
boy was running after him, striking him 
eruelly with a big stick. 


“Oh! Oh!” said the bird, and away he 
flew. ‘I couldn’t stay there. That boy 
would surely be unkind to me.” And he 


flew to a window sill of a fine stone house 
in a beautiful garden. 

“What a lovely home! I’m sure I can 
stay here.’”’ But there were sounds of cry- 
ing from the rcom within, and, peeping in, 
he saw two little sisters quarrelling over a doll. 

“Tet go! That’s my doll!” ‘No, you 
shan’t have it! I want to play with it.” 
And in the struggle the poor little doll was 
pulled to pieces. 

“Dear, oh, dear!’ chirped the poor little 
bird. “‘They might try to do that with 
me. I don’t want to live here.” 

On he. flew, from home to home, finding 
unkindness so often that at last he sank down 
worn out, on a porch to die, his poor little 
heart almost broken with sadness. Suddenly 
he felt a warm hand close over him, and a 
soft, kind little voice said: ‘““Why, you poor 
little thing! O mother, see this dear little 
bird! Please let me keep him. I’ll take 
good care of him, and not let a thing hurt 
him!” 

“Very well, dear, you may. 
feed him.” 

And the little canary found happiness and 
kindness at last, and sang and made the 
little child happy for being so good to him. 

Do you suppose any little bird would have 
to fly away sorrowfully from your home?— 
Child’s Gem. 


Now go and 
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William James Rolfe. 


On Thursday morning, October 27, friends 
of Dr. Rolfe met in Chickering Hall to honor 
his memory and to express their appreciation 
of his life and work. Dr. Rolfe’s interests 
brought him into close connection with 
many workers in educational and literary 
fields; and his lovable simplicity and mod- 
esty, his sympathetic understanding and 
generous encouragement, made loyal ad- 
mirers of them all. Had wider announce- 
ment of the meeting been given through 
the Boston papers, Chickering Hall would 
have been crowded with those who revered 
him as a teacher, honored him as a man, or 
loved him as a friend. 

Dr. Rolfe was born in Newburyport, Mass., 
Dec. 10, 1827. He studied at Amherst, 
taking his degree with the class of ’49 and 
a later degree of A.M. at Harvard. His 
edition of Shakespeare has made his name 
known everywhere that the greatest of 
English poets is studied. The first book of 
his editing with which the present writer 
became acquainted was his ‘‘Handbook of 
Latin Poetry,’’ a substantial volume the 
notes in which certainly put Ovid, Virgil, 
and Horace under obligations to their editor 
and made some understanding and faint 
glimmerings of appreciation possible to stu- 
dents as long ago as the sixties of the last 
century. It is certain that the interest 
aroused by that book, in a school of which 
he was head-master, has never faded. In 
1868 he resigned his position in the Cam- 
bridge High and Latin School. After that 
time he taught mainly from his study, edit- 
ing book after book, faithful to his high task 
of making the masters of English literature 
a living force among young people and 
others. For twenty years, however, he has 
been connected as lecturer with the Emerson 
College of Oratory, and for four years he 
served as its president. It was under the 
auspices of this college, therefore, that the 
memorial meeting was held; and its dean, 
Prof. Henry L. Southwick, conducted the 
meeting and introduced the many speakers. 
His own address touched chiefly on Dr. 
Rolfe’s relations to the college and included, 
besides interesting reminiscences, an appre- 
ciation of his genius for detail as editor, 
critic, and teacher, his love of nature, and the 
simplicity and singular modesty of his char- 
acter. 

Dr. Rolfe’s association with the First 
Parish Church of Cambridge, in which his 
wife was a beloved and active worker, was 
long continued, and Dr. Samuel M. Crothers 
could have spoken of him as friend and 
parishioner, as well as the tribute he paid to 
the rare qualities which ranked him high 
among literary workers. This memorial 
meeting, however, naturally took a more for- 
mal character, and Dr. Crothers considered 
him as the rare interpreter, who had added 
to his patience, industry, and scholarship the 
higher qualities of insight and true perspec- 
tive. Literature is not a branch of science, 
but “intimate knowledge and delight,” 
and the delight must come first, the knowl- 
edge later. You know a poet only as you 
know a friend, and a poem only as a work of 
art. One cares for the poem first, and then, 
if one has time, he may ask, Why? Dr. 
Rolfe had the grace and gift of saving com- 
mon sense, a very remarkable quality; and he 
knew how to keep the right relations of spirit 
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and form. Not long ago the Elizabethan 
play of ‘‘The Merry Devil of Edmonton” 
formerly attributed by some to Shakespeare, 
was brought out and acted by some of the 
Harvard students. A New York paper 
noted the fact, calling the play, however, 
“The Merry Devil of Education.” That 
title would have fitted just the kind of play 
Shakespeare would have written if he had 
been Lord Bacon. In Shakespeare one 
finds the large, genial, common-sense at- 
titude, and Dr. Rolfe succeeded in interpre- 
tation because he shared this quality. He 
takes his place among the real teachers of 
literature, who bring us to the real spirit, 
the real genius of the great poets. In 
the best sense he was an interpreter, a 
helper to take us to the heart of the best 
works of English literature. 

Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson was 
greeted with unusual marks of respect, the 
audience rising when he entered the hall 
and remaining standing until he had taken 
his seat, and rising again when he advanced 
to speak. He spoke with the accustomed 
grace of manner and utterance, if not with 
the old-time vigor. Dr. Rolfe, he said in 
part, was one of those rare men who have 
deliberately chosen one department and 
pursued it without essential change, but only 
expansion. A teacher by profession all his 
life, his sphere was the English department, 
which he may be said to have created in our 
public schools and thus indirectly in our 
colleges. Latin, Greek, and mathematics 
constituted the original departments of 
study at Harvard, and it was not until 1846 
that even Worcester’s “Elements of History 
and Geography” was added. Dr. Rolfe’s 
boys had studied and enjoyed English lit- 
erature, but feared they would fail in their 
entrance examinations unless they were ex- 
cused from English. Rolfe wrote to Prof. 
Felton, later president of Harvard, asking 
permission to omit some portion of the 
Greek preparation. Prof. Felton replied in 
substance, “‘Go ahead with the English and 
let the Greek take care of itself.” As a re- 
sult, all four of the boys entered without 
conditions, and it is worth mentioning that 
one of the boys was Henry A. Clapp, long 
eminent as a lecturer on Shakespeare. Col. 
Higginson noted the scores of corrections 
made by Dr. Rolfe’s editions of some of the 
best-known books in the English literature, 
as in Gray’s “‘Elegy”’ and Scott’s ‘‘Lady of 
the Lake.’ It has been said that every 
Shakespearean critic ends with the desire 
to be Shakespeare’s biographer, and Dr. 
Rolfe’s persistent courage carried him. nearer 
to this than any of the others. 

It would be interesting to report the meet- 
ing in full; but it was long, and there were 
nine speakers besides Prof. Southwick, Col. 
Higginson, and Dr. Crothers. Prof. Louis 
C. Elson from the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music spoke of Dr. Rolfe partly from 
the musical side. The most musical of poets 
needs one who can appreciate music as his 
commentator, yet his editors have usually 
been non-musical or even anti-musical. 
His commentators must be broad, sympa- 
thetic, human, and Dr. Rolfe was all of this. 
Dr. Elson gave reminiscences of Dr. Rolfe’s 
connection with the Conservatory of Music. 
President George Harris of Amherst College 
went back to Dr. Rolfe’s student days in 
that college, to which he was always strongly 
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anniversary of his class last year, the most 
distinguished graduate. President Harris 
noted his range of work and mentioned his 
publication of text-books in chemistry, 
natural philosophy, and astronomy. 

Prof. Katherine Lee Bates of Wellesley 
followed, speaking of Dr. Rolfe’s gentile 
courtesy and his loyalty to the ideals of his 
work. She proposed as his fitting memorial 
the establishment of a Shakespeare research 
fellowship. Dr. Van Allen illustrated the 
service of Dr. Rolfe by showing how he had 
adorned the work of common-school teaching 
and proved the value of broad culture com- 
pared with that of an exaggerated special- 
ization. Miss Marie Ada Molyneaux, sec- 
retary of the Boston Browning Society, 
appeared as pupil, coworker, and friend. 
Prof. Charles E. Fay of Tufts College spoke 
as the representative of the Cambridge 
Shakespeare Club, which was greatly en- 
joyed by Dr. Rolfe up to the time of his 
wife’s death. ‘The bond between Dr. Rolfe 
and his wife was especially close, and never 
in the years after her death could he attend 
any meeting in which the social side was 
prominent. Prof. Fay told some delightful 
stories that illustrated Dr. Rolfe’s sweet 
reasonableness, but also his decision in dis- 
cussion. 

Prof. William G. Ward, Col. Homer B. 
Sprague, and Prof. Charlton Black were not 
less happy in their characterizations, and each 
added a significant word to all that had gone 
before. Letters were read, or received, from 
Horace Howard Furness, George W. Cable, 
John T. Trowbridge, President Lowell of 
Harvard, and Miss Heloise Hersey; and 
Prof. Southwick announced that Mrs. Howe, 
only two days before her death, had accepted 
the invitation to be present. 
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The Pageant of Chautauqua Lake. 


BY REV. WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


It is a perfect summer evening late in 
August. The sun has set and the full moon 
is slowly rising over the beautiful lake. On 
the acres of gently sloping lawn reaching 
down to the shore thousands of people have 
ranged themselves, some walking and mer- 
rily chatting with their friends, others seated 
on camp-stools and chairs, while hundreds 
of boys and girls are grouping themselves on 
the rocks at the very water’s edge. This 
throng is waiting for the pageant. In the 
lake, thirty feet from shore, a stage has been 
erected, and two powerful searchlights are 
directed upon it to bring it into the brilliance 
of noonday, while all beside, except for the 
full moon and its silvery shimmer on the 
waters of the lake, is dark. Hundreds of 
trees and shrubs and masses of greenery 
have been placed about this artificial island, 
giving it a rustic and woodsy effect, like the 
primitive forest which it is to represent. 
Here is to be enacted the Pageant of Chau- 
tauqua Lake, for the place of this lovely 
sheet of water in the history of man on this 
continent has been important indeed. 

First, we have presented the Indian myth- 
ology connected with the region, and upon 
the scene comes the ‘‘Spirit of the Lake,” a 
beautiful maiden, wafted in a canoe over the 
waves by unseen hands, while the voice 
of the concealed reader welcomes her. As 
she approaches the margin of the island, 
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the “Sprites of Flowers and Branches,’ 
twenty fresh young girls, waving their gar- 
lands and singing their joyful songs, spring 
out to meet and welcome her, while a hidden 
orchestra plays selections from ‘‘ Hiawatha’”’ 
and Egyptian music. 

Then follows the suit of the Wind and the 
Sun for the hand of this mystical maiden, 
but she repulses them and waits for the 
coming of Man:— 
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“Man, the mighty! Man, the needy! 
Man, who must be strong in weakness, 
Strengthened by the mystic presence 
Of all beauty and all freshness, 

In one maiden,—Fair Chautauqua.” 


Then follows a dramatic presentation, 
setting forth a traditional origin of the name 
“Chautauqua,” and another representing 
the introduction of the characteristic fish into 
this prolific lake. 

Part II. represents scenes of the early 
occupation, first by the Erie tribe of Indians. 
The Indian village is represented, with its 
tents, its camp-fires, and the weaving of 
baskets. Then comes an attack upon the 
island by the Iroquois tribe, and later a war- 
dance. 

Part III. represents the coming of the 
French, for this famous Lake Chautauqua 
is on the old route from the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes to the valleys of the 
Ohio and Mississippi. The historic portage 
from the ancient port of Barcelona on Lake 
Erie, eight miles over the mighty ridge of 
land to the northern end of Lake Chautauqua, 
has been used by Indian and white men from 
time immemorial. It was in 1615 when 
Ettiene Brule came through this region with 
his little company. In 1670 La Salle comes, 
with his retinue of heavily laden canoes, 
with troops of warriors, Indians, and French 
ladies and gallants. He takes the land with 
high ceremony, in the name of Louis XV., 
and this scene closes with a beautiful minuet 
given by the courtiers and ladies with such 
grace and dignity, stateliness and power, 
that the court of Louis XV. lives again. 

Then it is the coming of Celeron, who, 
in 1749, with a Jesuit priest, arrives to set 
up the banner of France and to claim the 
country for Christianity. From this point 
the scene shifts to the great amphitheatre, 
and Francis Wilson, with his company, pre- 
sents a one-act historical play, “The Little 
Father of the Wilderness.” 

Such is the setting forth of the historical 
pageant of the region about Lake Chautauqua, 
and it is significant because of the magnitude 
of the undertaking, the care with which all 
the arrangements were made, the gorgeous 
costumes, and the artistic perfection with 
which the piece was executed. I count 
upon the programme of the evening one 
hundred and sixty-one characters,—flower 
sprites, Indian squaws, Indian girls, French 
ladies and courtiers, and Indian braves. In 
addition to these volunteers the orchestra, 
the chorus, and the professional actors make 
a small army. These people are from all 
parts of our country, drawn together for a 
few weeks during the summer for study and 
recreation. The order and skill with which 
the scenes are enacted is marvellous. A 
group of Indian canoes, bearing an attacking 
party of the Iroquois, arrive, to be repulsed 
by the Eries; then the pursuit in canoes by 
the Erie tribe,—the whole represents an 
accuracy and skill of action which is admi- 
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rable. The groupings for the Indian village, 
representing Indian customs, occupations, 


and habits, involve much detail and _ skill 


in handling large numbers of people. Al- 
together, this dramatic performance gives 
one a respect and admiration for the Amer- 
ican people and for their ability in artistic 
expression. The idea of presenting these 
phases of local history in dramatic form was 
conceived in the mind of Dr. George E. 
Vincent of Chicago University, and the 
execution was left to Messrs. Bestor and 
Boynton of Chautauqua Institution, aided by 
Miss Elizabeth Holmes Hoffman. ‘The re- 
sult was a remarkably finished production 
when one considers the transient conditions 
under which it was arranged. 

The theme of the pageant is extremely 
interesting. The contest with the great 
unknown wilderness, the conquering of a new 
country, race enthusiasms, and ambitions, 
the personal element, with its real heroes,— 
these all claim the imagination; but even 
more interesting than this history is the 
Chautauqua of the present time,—this edu- 
cational propaganda, spreading over the 
West and the South with a wave of enthu- 
siasm which is compelling, all centring upon 
the shore of this inland lake! Here are the 
schools which draw thousands of people 
and give them skill of hand, suppleness of 
body, knowledge and culture of mind, music, 
and a hundred other things. It is a great 
school centre for the adult, also it has ade- 
quate provision for children of all ages,— 
kindergarten, boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, health- 
ful entertainments of all sorts, school gar- 
dens, lectures, and ‘‘Courses’’ without 
number. It is the cultivation of race har- 
mony and good nature and co-operation. 
This is the kind of race ambition that means 
something in the life of man. You gain 
respect for these people, who make great 
sacrifices for the kind of training that is here 
inculeated. 

And in this enterprise liberals have their 
due part. In a single week, this past sum- 
mer, Dr. Crothers gave five lectures on 
successive days; Dr. John Graham Brooks 
lectured half a dozen times on ‘‘The Next 
Steps in Fundamental Reform’; and 
Bishop Williams of Michiga nwas, during 
these same days, conducting devotional 
hours. 

At Unitarian House we are taking our 
part. Two services of worship are held each 
week, and a free reading-table and loan 
library are maintained. The assembly-room 
is open at all times. A conference was held, 
this summer, with President Southworth and 
Prof. Francis A. Christie of Meadville, John 
Graham Brooks, Rev. Grover G. Mills of 
Watertown, and Dr. Crothers as speakers. 
We look back upon July and August as a 
season full of friendly activities of various 
kinds. Thus we take our helpful part in 
one of the forces in the uplift of America. 
And this is the pageant and drama of human 
life on this lake which is most engaging. 
The historical scenes of the past have a place, 
but only a secondary one. The men who 
will come in future generations will look 
back upon the pageant of Chautauqua 
history and will select our time as the most 
significant for human uplift and advance- 
ment, because it will be to them the educa- 
tion and inspiration of a half continent in- 
habited by a keen, alert, and eager people. 
This summer assembly, important as it is, 
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is but a dramatic incident in the year’s 
activity. During this month thousands of 
readers, in circles or alone, are beginning the 
Chautauqua reading course, through which 
they gain an outlook upon the world of 
thought and of life which could not come 
otherwise. Busy mothers, men engaged in 
business or in clerical pursuits, people who 
have not had the opportunity of a college 
education, are reading these books and maga- 
zines, and through them are gaining an in- 
sight into the world’s great life. 


The Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety. 

The autumn meeting of the Sunday School 
Society has always been an important occa- 
sion. Formerly it was the annual meeting, 
and it was feared that, when, after legal com- 
plications had been settled, that was changed 
to May, the autumn gathering might lose 
something in prestige and general interest. 
That has proved not to be the case, and both 
the afternoon and evening sessions of the 
meeting held in the Second Church of Boston 
on Sunday, October 30, were well attended 
and thoroughly successful. They combined 
ardent purpose and high resolve with definite- 
ness of plan and clear understanding of the 
situation. In the afternoon the spirit of 
the movement was considered from the point 
of view of the schools themselves. In the 
evening the importance of the work and the 
meaning of its call for support were pressed 
home to those who have not hitherto realized 
its dignity and promise. 

The president of the Society, Rev. William 
I. Lawrance, opened the meeting promptly 
at three o’clock, with a religious service and 
singing in the Sunday-school room of the 
church; but for the Round Table Conference 
that was to follow it was found necessary to 
adjourn to the main church. Mr. Lawrance’s 
Round Table Conferences are already famous 
for the willing response his invitations to 
state difficulties or to announce new dis- 
coveries in successful methods always receive. 
Practical questions were asked and discussed, 
as: How to keep boys in the Sunday school? 
How to secure home study with the co- 
operation of parents? How do written ex- 
aminations work out in practice? What is 
the best system of recognitions and rewards? 
and the like. No time was wasted, and the 
conference would have held its interest for 
the participants through the afternoon had 
not the time come for the three addresses 
which were planned to consider the general 
subject, ‘‘ The Elements of Success in Sunday- 
school Work.” 

Rev. William H. Ramsay of Wellesley Hills 
spoke on “The Spirit of Worship.” The 
sense of reverence, trust, and love is born 
into the world anew with every child. These 
primary instincts are the root out of which 
all religion springs, and whether they develop 
into superstition or into a symmetry of re- 
ligious life depends on how they are trained. 
The work of the Sunday school is simply to 
guide, deepen, and purify these primary in- 
stincts and provide for them suitable means 
of expression. These feelings are the root, 
worship is the blossoming, and character is 
the fruit. Every man needs the sense of 
something that binds him to the past and 
makes him feel his kinship to all other souls. 
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We desire to give our children instruction 
that they may not slip into superstitions; but 
right feeling, right willing, right conduct are 
the more important, for correct ideas are not 
inseparable from spiritual barrenness and 
anti-social selfishness. We want most to 
make vital a faith in the love of the Father 
and the reality of a spiritual brotherhood. 
To do this we need in the schools an atmos- 
phere of reverence, to which the use of forms 
and symbolism may rightly contribute; for 
we can reach children not through their in- 
tellect, but by their sense of beauty, wonder, 
and awe. None of us wishes to have a re- 
ligion of emotion, but one can touch the will 
of children only by touching the heart. To 
win their loyalty to a divine leader they must 
have something other than a depersonalized 
religion. Their lives should be saturated with 
the great poems of religion, the great hymns 
of the spirit. 

Mrs. Clara B. Beatley followed with a talk 
about “The Spirit of Comradeship,’’ which 
she illustrated concretely by presenting cer- 
tain pictures representative of the joyous, 
loving companionship of different groups of 
workers. A group of parents and teachers 
sitting together at supper and taking counsel 
together later for the welfare of their chil- 
dren; the teachers of a Sunday school simi- 
larly seated about a common table; a memo- 
rial service when a portrait, secured by the 
children’s offerings was presented in the 
presence of parents and friends; a group of 
young people, after a celebration of Whittier’s 
centennial day, singing the Corn Song in 
appropriate setting and emphasizing the up- 
lift of companionship; the services in Mount 
Auburn and in Sleepy Hollow that united 
past and present; the young people at the 
Elizabeth Peabody House, learning of settle- 
ment work; the carolling in the streets at 
Christmas with the hospitality of friends; 
the recognition given on the last Sunday of 
the year when the high spirit of comrade- 
ship is manifested to the children received 
into a spiritual brotherhood; the sharing of 
the little children in some part of the church 
worship,—all these are illustrations of what is 
gained when the spirit of comradeship per- 
vades the entire church, and Mrs. Beatley 
hardly needed to point her lesson further. 

Rey. Thomas Van Ness, pastor of the wel- 
coming church, asserted the worth of the 
kindergarten motto, ‘‘We learn by doing,” 
and outlined rapidly and effectively certain 
practical ways of helpfulness available to the 
young people in the schools, all of which had 
been proved successful by actual trial. The 
responsibility of providing clothes for a City 
Hospital baby or books for a Tuskegee boy, 
the preparation of up-to-date picture scrap- 
books for use in hospitals, the sending of a 
Christmas box to children in a little fishing 
place on the Maine coast, and volunteer work 
of various kinds, were suggested as valuable 
means for awakening personal interest in the 
children and developing the love of service 
which puts Christianity into civilization and 
helps establish the kingdom of God. 

‘The social side of the autumn conferences 
has always been especially pleasant; and, that 
it might not be neglected, arrangements were 
made for serving sandwiches and coffee to 
all who remained for the evening meeting, 
and opportunity was thus given for conversa- 
tion and the meeting of friends. After some 
spirited singing Rev. Thomas Van Ness called 
the meeting again to order, and Rey. Charles 
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W. Casson began the first of three addresses 
on “The Church and the Future and the 
Links between,’’ his especial topic being 
“The Child and the Future.’ 

Mr. Casson finds his admiration for Jesus 
reaching its climax when he considers him 
not aS'a man or a teacher, but as the little 
child whose future was profoundly to influ- 
ence the world; and his love for him as com- 
rade and brother reaches its height when he 
remembers how he took the little children in 
his arms, and said, ‘‘Except ye become as 
little children, ye shall not enter the kingdom 
of Heaven.” Better even than this text 
would it be to have a little baby of Boston 
held up to receive the same admiration and 
reverence as the Babe of Bethlehem, for we 
have not realized the truth until we see that 
same worth and dignity in every little child. 
The Christs of God are born in every little 
one that enters our homes, and not only 
mothers, but all people, should catch the holy 
vision and consecrate themselves to the ser- 
vice of childhood. We must understand the 
future by the past, and the child zs the past, 
written down in life and character to which 
thousands of other lives have contributed. 
Every human life is the culmination of all 
the age-long processes of evolution, the latest 
sequence of the past to which is transmitted 
its genius and inspiration. The child is the 
future also, the focus point through which a 
million influences must pass. The love of the 
future can be only the fruition of its love, 
and the hatred of the future may come from 
the denial of love to-day. Childhood gives 
us our supreme chance to do something for 
the future, and it is only through moulding 
a child’s life that one can reach illimitable 
areas of influence and set in motion forces 
that shall go on forever. The idealism of a 
child becomes the reality of manhood, and 
the dream of the youth becomes the achieve- 
ment of the man. The sooner we learn that 
the interests of the children are supreme, the 
better for us, since therein lies the test of 
civilization. Mr. Casson closed with an 
earnest appeal for the support of the Sunday 
schools as the greatest work in which we can 
engage. 

Rev. William I. Lawrance was received 
standing, and was greeted with redoubled 
applause. He spoke impressively of the 
share that the Sunday schools have in 
moulding the children. He had no desire to 
belittle their opportunity by regretting that 
they have only one hour a week, and not all 
of that, but bade his workers in this field 
remember the greatness of their chance. 
Religious teaching is only one equipment for 
life, but it commands the whole. It finds 
its coworkers in the school which teaches 
truth, the playgrounds which teach fairness, 
and the homes which make for joy and love; 
but it is religion that makes us see these are 
religious also. It is for us to give significance 
to the other forces until no child lives who 
is not uplifted by them. The one hour we 
have must be inexpressibly sacred. As 
greatly to produce a great symphony means 
the preparation in years of patient labor 
concentrated and consecrated to one hour 
of harmony, so in the hour of the Sunday 
school not one note must be missed. Here 
should centre all our wisdom and wealth. 
The home should bring all its resources to 
the place and hour where the children may 
receive the impulse that shall mould them 
into what it desires they shall become. The 
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ideal is not impossibly high. With a definite 
programme there is time to teach them what 
is best worth knowing, and also to train them 
from the beginning in ways of helpfulness till 
they do good as naturally as they breathe. 
The spiritual ideal crowns all the rest, with 
religion as a well of water springing up into 
everlasting life. The earnestness of purpose, 
the sympathy of comradeship, the reverence 
of worship, these we can give; and we shall 
never do our best till we see the vision before 
us, the high chance that is given us of devel- 
oping life for humanity and for God. 

The last speaker, Rev. John Haynes 
Holmes, had come not to tell of the import- 
ance of childhood nor of what the Sunday 
schools could do, but to plead with the 
churches represented and with the people 
that make up the churches of the Unitarian 
denomination, that there may come a great 
awakening. The old truths just stated have 
long been recognized as true, but they should 
now win the practical belief in them that 
they deserve. The difficulty is not to con- 
vince men, as Mazzini knew, but to get them 
to act. Translate into social action the 
things men recognize as true, and there comes 
a new era. Jesus came not to speak new 
truths, but to set the world afire with the 
flame of his inspiration. When the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed in Phila- 
delphia, men had in their souls the life of 
their convictions, and they pledged to their 
great ideals their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor. Another epoch came 
when the boys in blue marched to yield that 
last measure of devotion called forth by 
their great cause. But there are few cases 
when men are called upon to lay down their 
lives. At other times we give such service 
as we have, and we gauge a man’s belief in 
a cause by his support of it. In this practical 
age it comes down to what a man is willing 
to do in dollars and cents. 

Mr. Holmes read figures representing 
church and individual contributions copied 
from the Sunday-school accounts of the last 
ten years, showing that the men and women 
of the Unitarian churches really believe in 
the Sunday schools only to the extent of 
giving five cents apiece to them, and that 
each church has given, on an average, the 
amount of $8.10, these contributions having, 
however, steadily decreased proportionately. 
Very few churches take the Sunday schools 
into account in their scheme of apportion- 
ment of expenses. Asked why the Church 
of the Messiah in New York could not have 
a Sunday school like that of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Mr. Holmes had answered that it 
could, given the faculty of Columbia and its 
equipment behind him. When the churches 
of the country are ready to follow the ex- 
ample of the Church of the Disciples, and 
make a large appropriation for the work and 
pay their teachers, things will be different. 
The socialists of New York believe in estab- 
lishing schools to teach their principles, con- 
sidering that the victory of socialism in the fut- 
ure is thusassured. For the Unitarian Sun- 
day schools a new era has begun. ‘The past 
era did all it could with the resources it had. 
Now it is time to show our belief in our own 
principles. Mr. Holmes would say to Mr. 
Lawrance, as Lincoln said to Grant, that into 
his hands are placed a matchless opportu- 
nity and an equal responsibility, but that he 
can go on thinking only of what ought to be 
done and not at all of resources. The coun- 
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try believed in Grant, and, in spite of defeat 
after defeat, it stood behind him and cheered 
him on with more men and more money. 
The Unitarians of the country believe in Mr. 
Lawrance, and will back up all his efforts 
until he, too, wins his victory. To make the 
bricks needed for building the city, they will 
give him both the clay and the straw, never 
thinking of demanding results without the 
support they alone can supply. 

The meeting was closed with a general 
feeling that it had been fine from beginning 
to end, and the enthusiasm awakened by 
Mr. Holmes’s picturesque and forceful ap- 
peal continued in conversation and discussion. 
It will, doubtless, bear fruit in generosity and 
better understanding. 


The Priestley Dedication Memorial. 


On Monday evening, October 24, under 
the auspices of the Joseph Priestley Con- 
ference, the Priestley Memorial Church of 
Northumberland, Pa:, was as such rededi- 
cated. Everything seemed to. minister to 
the success of the event,—the just erected 
memorial tablet on the exterior of the church, 
a gift from Mr. M. T. Garvin of Lancaster, 
Pa.; fair weather after storms; the co-operat- 
ing interest of friends in the other local 
churches; an abundance of rich, autumnal 
flowers, which, with vines, decked both the 
pulpit with its tablet and the benign por- 
trait of the founder, where it smiled in bene- 
diction upon the congregation. Accom- 
panied on the organ by Miss Jean B. Priestley, 
special pieces were given by a choir of assist- 
ing friends, and solos by Mr. W. G. Phillips 
and Miss Alma Ruch; and in the hymns, 
“Unto thy temple, Lord, we come,’ “by 
Robert Collyer, and in Gannett’s ‘‘‘To 
Cloisters of the Spirit,’ the people joined 
with great heartiness. Concerning the sec- 
ond solo, ‘‘The Master,’’ the interesting 
fact was mentioned that the words were by 
a young man of promise, now deceased, 
Robert Priestley Hayes, a great-great-great- 
grandson of the founder. The invocation 
was by Rey. W. M. Gilbert of Vineland, 
N.J. Dr. Pierce of’ Washington read the 
scripture story of Solomon’s dedication ser- 
vice. Mr. M. YT. .Garvin of Lancaster, 
president of the Joseph Priestley Conference, 
with whom the idea of the memorial origi- 
nated, read an excellent historical statement, 
not only reviewing the church’s history, but 
giving kindling and suggestive hints of what 
it might hereafter mean for help to the com- 
munity in many ways. The prayer of dedica- 
tion was offered by -Rev. Charles E. St. 
John of Philadelphia. The sermon, by Rev. 
Dr. S. A. Eliot, dealt with the real things and 
the simple dignity of life, with religion and 
science as not enemies, but helpers and in- 
timate friends of each other, and with Dr, 
Priestley’s life, a sketch of which was given 
as a nobleillustration of them. The respon- 
sive “‘Act of Dedication,’’* essentially as from 
the pen of our dear brother Gannett, was read 
by the minister, Rev. H. D. Catlin and peo- 
ple. A letter of brotherly recognition was 
then read from Rev. Mr. Diggles, the Epis- 
copal rector, who had expected to be pres- 
ent, but was called away; and Rev. W. D. 

* Of this a dear classmate, a Congregational minister in 
Connecticut, writes: “Who wrote the Responsive Service? 


It is very beautiful. I am more than ever convinced that 
all ‘men of will’ have the same ion. . They ex- 


press it in different languages. No one language tells the 
whole.” : 
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Grant, Ph.D., of the Presbyterian Church 
gave voice in person to the friendly feeling of 
these brethren. 

On Tuesday morning, after a devotional 
service and address by Dr. Cooper of Lan- 
caster, a meeting was held of the Joseph 
Priestley Conference, the president, Mr. 
Garvin in the chair. Reports were made, 
Dr. Eliot brought greetings from the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, Mrs. C. E. St. 
John of Philadelphia gave an interesting 
account of observations and experiences in 
England and on the Continent, incident to a 
recent trip in connection with the Interna- 
tional Conference at Berlin, and finally the 
whole joyous occasion was brought to a 
fitting close by a collation at the hospitable 
home of the Misses Priestley. 

At the close of the dedication service on 
Monday evening the following sentiment 
was offered by Mrs. H. D. Catlin: ‘‘The 
living descendants, both in Northumberland 
and elsewhere, of him who is here honored 
desire to offer their grateful acknowledgment 
and thanks to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. and its president, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, to the Joseph Priestley Conference and 
other friends who have manifested an in- 
terest in this restoration and rededication 
and have aided in its accomplishment, and 
in particular to the president of the con- 
ference, Mr. M. T. Garvin, with whom, it is 
understood, the idea of such a memorial 
originated, and who from the first has de- 
voted so much time, thought, and material 
assistance to bring it to a successful issue. 

“May it ever be a pleasure to these friends 
to remember the part they have had in this 
achievement, as to those left behind it will 
ever be a pleasant memory and an incentive 
to do good work for the cause we love so 
dearly!” Hy Dic: 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


Among the Schools. 


On the 3d of October the president started 
on a brief trip in the Near West. In Buffalo 
there was time for a word with Rey. Mr. 
Boynton, pastor of the Church of Our Father 
and a director of our Society, and a longer 
conference with Superintendent Ashe of the 
Parkside School. In this conversation the 
value of prayer-hymns, devotionally sung, 
was especially emphasized. Many laymen 
and women, in the absence of a pastor, feel 
the difficulty of leading the children into a 
deep yet rational religious experience. De- 
votional hymns, quietly sung, may often 
accomplish this end, sometimes even better 
than may be done by spoken word. 

Detroit, amazing to those unfamiliar 
with its rapid growth, its splendid prosper- 
ity, was the next point on the president’s 
itinerary. Here the Michigan Conference 
was in session, and an address on the ideals 
and methods of religious education was 
given. Rev. E. R. Shippen, recently in- 
stalled as pastor of this church, has outlined 
a vigorous policy for the development of his 
school along lines of modern pedagogy. 
The impression gained from contact with 
the representatives of the churches gath- 
ered at this conference was that of an un- 
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usual eagerness to develop this fundamental 
part of church work. 

At Ann Arbor, on the following evening, 
the president met Rev. Mr. Foote and his 
teachers. The problem in this church is 
identical with its unique opportunity, both 
arising from the presence of a very large 
number of college students. This situation 
is one that Mr. Foote, recently appointed 
secretary of the Department of Education 
of the Unitarian Association, is peculiarly 
qualified to meet. ‘The presence of a group 
of young men and women, eager to learn 
and often as eager to serve, yet necessarily 
transient, and so unable to become deeply 
associated with the church’s life, at once 
vitalizes and perplexes, justifies and dis- 
concerts the resident movement. Rightly 
to balance these elements, which mingle, 
but hardly blend, is the task of this as of 
every college-town church and school. In 
Mr. Foote’s hands such a task is sure of wise 
performance; the greater the loss to Ann 
Arbor, therefore, of his approaching with- 
drawal from that pulpit to engage in his 
larger work in the field of education. 

Kalamazoo was visited the next day, and 
an address given and a conference held, 
thirty-eight Sunday-school workers being 
present. The school here partakes of the 
spirit of the church which is wisely philan- 
thropic. Dr. MacCarthy reports an  in- 
teresting service the church renders working- 
girls, while the school maintains a bed in 
the children’s hospital. There were evident 
signs of prosperity in this interesting city, 
in which our church has its full share. 

For Toledo the president reserved his 
one Sunday on this trip. This visit was of 
peculiar interest to him because, while living 
in that city, he turned from the beginning 
of a business career into the ministry; and 
here his brother, now at the head of the 
world’s Sunday-school work in the evan- 
gelical denominations, has won his fame as 
an expert in this field. Mr. Rihbany has 
built up a strong and effective church, alive 
in every department and animated through 
and through by his spirit. The president 
spoke to fully two hundred men and women 
at the morning service, to more than half 
that number in the Sunday School, and to 
about twenty-five in the afternoon. It is 
fortunate for our cause that churches stand- 
ing thus alone in our growing cities are so 
strong and so ably led. 

On October 13 the president spoke at the 
afternoon and evening sessions of the Con- 
necticut Valley Sunday School Union, at 
Chicopee, in the earlier meeting following 
Mrs. Barney, representing the Universalist 
Schools. ‘This Union is a happy illustration 
of fraternal effort, Unitarian and Universal- 
ist churches uniting in it in a common cause. 
In this, as in other instances, the growing 
fellowship between the sister denominations 
is apparent. Groups of Sunday-school 
workers in our own body would do well to 
engage Mrs. Barney as a speaker if she can 
be secured. Each denomination may sup- 
ply to our common work something the 
other lacks. 

The following Sunday a visit was paid 
to the Disciples school, Boston, where Mr. 
Gallagher has ably taken up the work Mrs. 
Beatley organized. The same excellence 
that has long made this school a model for 
us all seems certain to be continued. Later 
in the same day the Second Church Sunday 
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school was visited. Here Mr. Ross, the new 
superintendent, is infusing vigorous life into 
the work, not only on Sunday, but by a free 
use of the mails during the week. This school 
is using, in all the classes, ‘‘The Search for 
God,”’ by Mr. Van Ness, which is the most 
recent publication of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. One rarely finds so prom- 
ising a group of conditions,—the able and de- 
voted minister, the efficient superintendent, 
and the thought-filled manual. The best 
results are clearly apparent. 


At the autumn meeting of the Society, 
held October 30, the Marlboro school sur- 
passed all the rest, forty delegates coming 
in automobiles. The Winchester school was 
a close second, having the same number, but 
coming froma less distance. The attendance 
taxed the seating capacity of the church, 
the interest was marked, and the singing 
glorious. The meetings were planned as 
a ‘“‘Sunday-school rally,’’ and as such were 
pre-eminently successful. A report of the 
addresses made will be found in another 
column. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


South Middlesex Federation. 


The annual business meeting of the South 
Middlesex Federation was held at the Uni- 
tarian Church in West Newton, Sunday, 
October 9. Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of 
Billerica led the devotional service, opening 
the conference at 4.30, and giving the key- 
note for the introduction of the general topic 
of the afternoon session, ‘‘ The Gift of Self.” 

The president, Rev. Harry Lutz, then 
called the conference to order; and the reports 
of the secretary and treasurer were duly read 
and accepted. Miss Dadmun of Winchester, 
chairman of the Nominating Committee, then 
reported the nomination of the existing offi- 
cers as candidates for the ensuing year. 
This report was accepted and the officers 
re-elected by acclamation. 

A committee was appointed to name dele- 
gates to the Boston Federation meeting in 
Brighton, November 25,—Miss Melvin, Miss 

* Dadmun, and Miss Pratt. 

The roll-call showed 109 delegates present. 
In various ways it was developed from their 
reports that the guilds are doing good work 
in their own localities, one holding services 
at the City Hospital, another holding a fair 
yearly for charity, another publishing a news- 
paper for the purpose of keeping the parish 
closely allied in its various activities, and still 
another doing missionary work among the 
Italians and Armenian residents in its juris- 
diction. 

Mr. Kimball, for the Boston Federation, 
spoke briefly on the work of his organization. 

The report of the committee appointed in 
May to investigate the Friendly Service work 
of the Boston Federation was then presented 
by its chairman, Miss Melvin. This report 
being duly accepted, it was voted:— 

1st. That there shall be a director from 
each union on the executive committee. 

2d. That there shall be more than two 
meetings a year. 

It was also voted that a committee be 
appointed to report at the May meeting what 
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other federations are doing and what we 
can do in a philanthropic way. It was 
further voted that this committee, the com- 
mittee that had just reported on Friendly 
Service, and the executive committee should 
hold a joint meeting to formulate a policy 
for the May Conference. 

Miss Lillian Brickett Poor then addressed 
the conference on ‘“‘Our Problem.’’ She ad- 
vised the young people to find things to do, 
saying that they would be a force for good 
and a living, breathing organization only so 
long as they ‘‘did things.’? Her discourse 
contained many helpful suggestions. 

Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff then spoke on 
‘‘Making ourselves Felt.’’? His text was the 
remark of the Duchess in ‘‘ Through the 
Looking-glass,’’ to the effect that minding 
one’s own business and love—the love which 
makes the world go round—were quite the 
same thing in her experience. Mr. Shurtleff 
proceeded to prove that his experience was 
similar. He told his audience that the safest 
way to influence others was by looking after 
their own affairs, and that a person who suc- 
cessfully minded his own affairs woyld have 
plenty of chances to advise others. And the 
young people, at the invitation of the presi- 
dent of the Junior Parish, went to supper, 
convinced that Mr. Shurtleff was right. 

At the evening session Rev. Julian C. 
Jaynes conducted an impressive devotional 
service, with the lesson from Hebrews xi. and 
xii. Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell of Keene, 
N.H., preached a sermon on ‘‘ The Need of a 
Deeper Faith,’’ Heb. xi, 1,—‘‘Faith is the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.’’ Faith in the ultimate 
good in God’s purpose, in the beauty of 
human nature, and its efficacy for its own 
salvation, he said, is what we most stand in 
need of, and this faith will justify itself by 
increased achievement in the lives of those 
who possess it. 

At 8.30 the conference was closed, having, 
it is hoped, laid the foundation for a more 
closely knit organization, and a more effective 
method of administration for public service. 

JOSEPHINE BRUORTON, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


Vesper services are held in the First 
Church, Berkeley and Marlboro Streets, 
every Thursday afternoon at 4.30 o’clock. 
All seats free. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Monday, November 7, at eleven 
o’clock. Officers of other branches cordially 
invited. 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, November 6, the morning service 
at 11 and the vesper service at 4 o’clock 
will be conducted by Rev. Bradford Leavitt 
of San Francisco. 


The Cambridge Association of Ministers 
will meet at the house of Rev. H. H. Saunder- 
son, 47 Lee Street, Cambridge, November 7. 
Luncheon at one o’clock. Subject of paper, 
“A Liberal Pilgrim Abroad.”’ George Hale 
Reed, Scribe. 
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Rev. Edward Mitchell Barney and Rey. 
Frederic Turner Crane of the Universalist 
ministry and Rev. Troward Harvey Marshall 
of the Trinitarian Congregational ministry, 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the New England States, are hereby 
commended to our ministers and churches. 
Fellowship granted- Oct. 10, 1910. Austin 
M. Garver, Augustus M. Lord, William 
Channing Brown. 


The Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada begins Wednesday, November 9, with 
a National Alliance meeting and addresses by 
Mrs. Robert H. Davis and Mrs. Charles E. St. 
John. At the evening session, Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer of New York presiding, addresses 
on “The Twofold Aspect of our Liberal 
Cause”’ will be given by Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin and Prof. Frank C. Doan. Thursday 
morning, after an address of welcome by the 
president of the conference, Adelbert Moot, 
Esq., and the annual reports, Rev. Richard 
W. Boynton will speak on ‘‘Have we a 
Distinctive Theology?” with discussion 
opened by Rev. C. A. Henderson of Wil- 
mington, Del. The afternoon address by 
Rev. Charles E. St. John will discuss ‘‘ Aims 
and Methods of our Conference Work.” 
At the evening platform meeting, Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey presiding, ‘The Spirit 
and Message of Modern Advance,” will be 
discussed by Rev. John W. Cooper, Ph.D., 
Rey. Caleb S. S. Dutton, Rev. Edgar S. 
Wiers, and Rev. Edwin A. Rumball. On 


The Leading Book of the 
Year on Church Unity 


THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE 


Rev. Robert Ellis 
Thompson, S.T.D. 
Price, $1.50 net; 
postage, IIc. 

“In the course of an 
argument on the vital 
question standing be- 
tween a great com- 
munion like the Epis- 
copal Church and other 
Christian Churches, it 
is difficult to restrain 
prejudice and to reason 
dispassionately. But 
the scholarly Presbyterian minister, Dr. Thomp- 
son, proceeds in this book with an examination 
of this difficult and confused subject in an admi- 
rable spirit of profound Christian regard for those 
who differ from his opinions. And he brings to 
his task a thoroughly trained and well furnished 
mind eager to arrive at the facts in the case. 
His avowed purpose is not to be polemic, but to 
promote harmony, and to present the facts in 
the interests of a mutual understanding that may 
help to solve the difficulties that cluster about 
this question of Episcopacy for Christian people 
desirous of closer union. The results of his long 
study and thought are clearly presented, and his 
treatment of the theme is so candid, honest, 
considerate and illuminating that the book 
will long remain one of the best on the sub- 
ject for the general public.’’ 

—Christian Intelligencer. 
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Friday morning the Sunday-school meeting 
will be addressed by Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. 


Meetings. 

Tar SourH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE.— 
The one hundred and thirty-first session of 
the conference was held at the Unitarian 
Church of Woburn (Rev. Henry C. Parker, 
minister), on Wednesday, October 19, Presi- 
dent Allen French of Concord presiding. 
The morning session was opened with a devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge of Billerica. A short business ses- 
sion followed, and the president’s address, in 
which he spoke of the new activities of the 
Sunday School Society and the importance 
of religious education in the work of churches. 
The programme of the morning consisted of 
three addresses: Rev. Chester A. Drummond 
of Somerville and Rey. Alfred W. Birks of 
Natick on ‘‘Our Message, and how to make 
it Effective,’ in which their emphasis was 
upon worship; the need of what lifts people 
up out of their limitations; regards Christi- 
anity as a spirit, not a doctrine; creates an 
interest in religion pure and simple founded 
upon eternal verities rather than on theology 
in its more systematic form, by clearness of 
the truth of the message and appeal to the 
hidden depths of inner life. Rev. Alson H. 
Robinson of Newton Centre spoke to the 
question, “‘In what Practical Ways can a 
Church help the Community?”’ in which he 
urged the importance of the people of the 
churches standing back of their leaders and 
supporting them in their work, in whatever 
lines of activity appear to them as leading to 
their greatest usefulness. The addresses were 
followed by remarks of Rev. John M. Wilson 
of Lexington. At the invitation of Rev. H.C. 
Parker the conference adjourned at noon for 
luncheon and social hour, so splendidly pro- 
vided by ‘‘The Angels of the Kitchen,” in 
appreciation of which the conference later 
joined in a hearty vote of thanks. 

The afternoon session opened with singing 
“The Battle Hymn of the Republic” in 
honor of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. ‘The after- 
noon programme consisted of two interesting 
and inspiring addresses by Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, D.D., of Newton, on ‘“‘The Recent 
Unitarian Meetings in Europe,’’ and Prof. 
H. C. Maitra of Calcutta, India, on ‘‘The 
Aims and Work of the Brahmo-Somaj, or 
Association of Theists, in India.’”’ In the 
lofty and ennobling spirit of these addresses 
Rev. Alfred Free conducted the devotional 
services which closed the session, the success 
and helpfulness of which was generally and 
enthusiastically remarked. Harry Lutz, Sec- 


retary. 


Tur NoRFOLK CONFERENCE.—The confer- 
ence met with the First Church in Quincy 
Wednesday, October 26. Rev. Bradley Gil- 
man opened the session with prayer. After 
the usual business, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley 
.gave a clearly stated and earnest address on 
the young people and the church, showing 
the causes of the weakness from which some 
churches suffer and the way to strength and 
spiritual health through the right training 
and nurture of the young people. Various 
helps were suggested, as Sunday-school text- 
books, the use of the Bible, hymns, and all 
good literature. Intelligent, definite, and 
progressive instruction is needed, but always 
with a high spiritual purpose and in a spir- 

. 
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itual atmosphere. Many helpful illustra-| familiar place is marked by a tribute of 
tions were given. Mrs. Beatley was followed | flowers each Sunday. Her constant attend- 


by Prof. H. C. Maitra of Calcutta, India, in 
an instructive and eloquent address on the 
Brahmo-Somaj. The history and aims of 
this noble body of Hindu theists were clearly 
described and some popular errors corrected. 
Its effort to unite all true believers in one 
spiritual fellowship all over the world, recog- 
nizing no creedal basis, but only the funda- 
mental theistic faith and humanitarian ethics 
common to all true religion, and its consist- 
ent effort to apply these principles to exist- 
ing social conditions in India, show the 
Brahmo-Somaj to be the real leader in reform 
in that country and the equal of the best in 
other lands. At the election of officers Mr. 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., of Dorchester, was 
chosen president of the conference, Mr. 
George Kuhn Clarke retiring after three 
years of earnest service in that post. The 
address of the afternoon was by Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D., on ‘“‘The Lost Cord,’’ 
which earnestly and vividly set forth the 
need of social solidarity and religious loyalty. 
The spirit of personal independence and indi- 
vidual liberty of thought and action main- 
tained by our liberal churches, carried to 
excess, has cut the cord of organized life, 
and permitted our people to drift every- 
where and into everything at variance with 
our true spirit and aims. Now we must 
work together to restore the lost harmony 
between the claims of organized Christianity 
and personal freedom,—to restore the lost 
balance between the development of our per- 
sonal life and that of the corporate religious 
life of the community, keeping in mind, first 
of all, that it is the true community life 
that makes possible the growth of our own 
individual lives. As a body of Christians we 
shall be judged more by our spiritual output 
than by our intellectual outlook; and, if we 
are to have any spiritual output worth con- 
sidering, we must hold fast to the cord that 
binds us all together in one spiritual fellow- 
ship under Jesus Christ, the Head of the 
whole Christian Church. It was an inspiring 
address, and stirred the conference to serious 
thought, let us hope also to earnest and per- 
sistent purpose. B. F. McDaniel, Secretary 


pro tem. 
Churches. 


Boston.—Church of the Disciples, Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, D.D.: In the continued ab- 
sence of Dr. Ames, the ministers of the neigh- 
boring churches have been most friendly, 
preaching occasionally at very short notice. 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot of Bulfinch Place 
Church conducted the service on October 30, 
and on November 6 Rev. Roger S. Forbes of 
Dorchester will preach, administering the 
Communion, which follows the morning 
service. The congregation is cheered by the 
returning strength of Dr. Ames, which ap- 
pears in longer messages sent to the church 
each Sunday,—brief sermons which abound 
in spiritual power. The Disciples School 
prospers, following the lead of its new prin- 
cipal, Mr. Oscar C. Gallagher. The Social 
Club, the Charles Gordon Ames Brother- 
hood, the Disciples Guild, the Lend-a-Hand 
Club, and the Disciples Branch of the 
Women’s Alliance show rich programmes for 
the winter, each alert to do even more than 
in the past, that the church may go forward 
in fulness of prosperity and power. Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe is greatly missed. Her 


ance upon the church services has been a 
beneficent influence for fifty years. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass.—The Third Congre- 
gational Church, Rey. H. H. Saunderson: 
In June, before the minister started for a 
summer in Europe, plans were made for 
extensive repairs. A generous subscription 
was raised in the parish, and contracts were 
let for a new roof and other outside repairs, 
and for the thorough renovation of the in- 
terior. With the needed money provided, 
all looked prosperous. The greater part of 
the work had been finished when the building 
caught fire from a roofer’s torch. The in- 
terior was badly damaged by fire and water, 
though the fire did not extend downward 
to the basement. Though in the eyes of 
the adjusters of the fire insurance the build- 
ing was damaged to the extent of only about 
half its value, it is, for the purposes of the 
church, inexpedient to repair it. 

The parish faces a serious undertaking. 
A new building is to be erected in a new lo- 
cation. The old property has been offered 
for sale, and it ishoped to get enough from the 
sale to provide a first-class piece of ground 
for the new church. With the modest sum 
on hand from the fire insurance, enough more 
is to be raised by contributions to erect 
the new building. After raising by contri- 
bution in June the amount needed for the 
repairs, the parish has seen the destruction 
wrought by the fire, and now faces bravely 
a new subscription. It is the determination 
to build the church during the coming year, 
and to dedicate it free of debt. 


Marriages. 


In Newtonville, Mass., 12th inst., by Rev. Grover G. 
Mills of Watertown, James H. Critchett of Watertown 
and Ruth T. Walton of Newtonville. 


In Watertown, Mass., 18th inst., by Rev. Grover G. 
Mills, Warren Mead Wright and Helen Grace Robinson, 
both of Watertown. 


In West Upton, Mass., 22d ult., at the residence of 
George W. Knowlton, Jr., by Rev. W. A. Wood, Capt. 
Hugh J. B. McElgin, U. S. A., Fort Wright, Fisher’s 
Island, Long Island Sound, N.Y., and Mrs. Caroline Vose 
Blackmer, daughter of the late Gen. and Mrs. W. P. 
Vose, U.S. A. 


Deaths. 


KELTON.—At Warwick, Mass., Oct. 16, r910, Sabin 
Kelton, aged 93 years—Mar. 28, 1903, Harriet Stearns, 
wife of Sabin Kelton, aged 83 years. 


ESTABLISHED 1859 
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DorcHEsTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety, Rev. C. W. Casson: The vesper ser- 
vices, which were such a strong factor in the 
work of this church during the ministry of 
Mr. Holmes, are to be revived by the present 
minister. They will occur on the first and 
third Sundays of each month, from Novem- 
ber to May, at 4. Mr. Casson will begin 
on November 6 a series of sermons on Civic 
Religion, or the application of religion to the 
life of the city. The music, as before, will 
be of the highest order, under the direction 
of the young organist, J. Arthur Colburn. 
Mrs. Bertha Cushing Child, contralto at 
King’s Chapel, will be the soloist at the 
first service. All departments of work in 
this church are now in full operation, and 
under the leadership of Mr. Casson results 
are sure to follow. Ashmont and Milton 
cars pass the church, and the people always 
give a warm welcome to visitors. 


DorcHeSTER, Mass.—Channing Church, 
Rev. F. Raymond Sturtevant: The tenth 
anniversary of the gathering of this congre- 
gation was celebrated at the morning service 
on Sunday, October 23. The church was 
crowded, and it was a happy gathering of 
the old and the new, for many former parish- 
ioners had come from a distance to celebrate 
the occasion. Letters of greeting and con- 
gratulation were read from Rev. H. H. 
Saunderson of Cambridge, who was minister 
of this church ten years ago; from Mr. 
Ernest N. Bagg of Springfield, who was one 
of the first converts to the enterprise, and 
an active and loyal member for five years; 
from Rev. Edward Cummings of Boston, 
president of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches; and from Rev. Frank L. Luce, 
minister of the Romsey Congregational 
Church, the neighboring church which shares 
with ours the Protestant ministry of this 
vicinity. The pastor then gave a brief his- 
torical sketch of the ten years’ life of Chan- 
ning Church. The Benevolent Fraternity 
of Churches in the City of Boston is the 
missionary society which founded this church 
and has since made possible its continued 
existence. Its policy is wise and generous. 
While standing back of the enterprise finan- 
cially, it has always given the freest rein 
to the people, leaving them to conduct their 
society according to true democratic ideals. 
In April, 1900, the Fraternity engaged Mr. 
Saunderson, then at Waverley, to organize 
a society and build a church in Dorchester. 
Land was bought on East Cottage Street; 
but, when fall came, as the church building 
was only just begun, the congregation was 
gathered in an old building in the historic 
Town Meeting Square, the site of the first 
meeting-house of the Dorchester settlers. 
The first service was held on Oct. 7, 1900, 
with thirty people worshipping. In three 
months the members had doubled, and there 
was much enthusiasm when the Sunday- 
school room of the new building was ready 
for use. The structure was completed and 
the church dedicated on Apr. 10, Igor. 
The next year was a year of organization. 
The Scrooby covenant was adopted, being 
copied into the covenant book by Dr. Hale, 
who subscribed as the first member. The 
Women’s Alliance was organized and the 
parish grew. Mr. Saunderson resigned in 
December, 1902, after a wise and successful 
ministry of two and a half years. Rey. 
John Day succeeded to the charge, resigning 
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in February, 1906, The present pastor was 
called in June, 1906. The parish has grown 
to one hundred and ten families. The society 
has become self-supporting, with the excep- 
tion of the minister’s salary, the activities of 
the church have enlarged, and the spirit 
throughout is united, loyal, and enthusiastic. 
There is a Women’s Alliance, a Young 
People’s Union, a Men’s Club, and a Juvenile 
Society. The Sunday-school numbers about 
eighty members and is growing. Few people 
know what a good work the Fraternity of 
Churches is doing, not only for general social 
betterment in the city of Boston, but also 
as a missionary society of our denomination. 
Of the four hundred persons connected with 
Channing Church only about fifteen were 
Unitarians before coming here. Three of 
these learned their Unitarianism in the 
Mission Sunday-school of the First Church 
in Boston, one at the Church of the Disciples. 
The others are converts to Unitarianism at 
Channing Church. A number of families 
were formerly Roman Catholics, many have 
come from the stricter Protestant sects, and 


a great many are from the unchurched. The 
parish is largely made up of working-people. 
Several nationalities are represented. The 
church has struck its roots deeply into the 
soil, and, although it is in a neighborhood 
where the Catholics outnumber the Protes- 
tants six to one, it feels now, on its tenth birth- 
day, that it is doing a large work and is a 
permanent enterprise. 


Newport, R.I.— The Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: The 


seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of 
the Unitarian Church in Newport in 1835 
was duly observed on Sunday, October 23, 
with two services, and on Monday evening 
by a reception in the Channing parlors in 
the rear of the church. At the morning 
service, in which the Sunday-school joined, 
Mr. Jones gave an historical sermon on 
“Unitarian Beginnings in Newport,’’ pict- 
uring the world as it was, politically, socially, 
industrially, intellectually, and spiritually, 
in the year 1835. He dwelt especially upon 
the religious conditions in Rhode Island. To 
give the local background more fully and 
vividly, Mr. Jones read from a discourse 
given by Mr. -Brooks in 1875, in which was 
reviewed its forty years of existence to that 
time. After the morning service the trus- 
tees voted to print Mr. Jones’s sermon in 
pamphlet form for distribution. At the 
vesper service the music was by a double 
quartette, made up of the Channing and the 
United Congregational choirs, under the 
direction of Mr. Victor Baxter. Mr. Jones 
conducted the service. Rev. John Day of 
Fall River spoke of ‘‘The New Tasks of the 
Liberal Church.’’ Rev. Augustus M. Lord, 
D.D., of Providence spoke briefly on ‘‘ Chan- 
ning and Rhode Island.’ The closing 
address on ‘‘Our Common Inheritance’”’ was 
given by Rev. Gustavus A. Hulbert of the 
United Congregational Church. After the 
singing of ‘‘City of God” the service was 
brought to a close by the benediction, pro- 
nounced by Rev. Mr. Jones. There were 
large congregations at both services, over 
two hundred in the morning and four hun- 
dred at vespers. The reception on Monday 
evening was a delightful occasion. ‘The 
rooms were transformed into a suite of par- 
lors, handsomely furnished. Upon this panels 
in electric lights, with the dates 1835-1910, 
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hung on either side of a picture of Rev. 
Charles T. Brooks, whose ministry of thirty- 
five years began shortly after the founding 
of the society. In the north-west parlor, 
in a bower of green, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones and the visiting ministers, the officers 
of the church and their wives, received the 
large number, two hundred or more, who had 
assembled to do henor to the anniversary 
of our beloved church. After the reception 
Dr. A. F. Squire, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, took charge, and presented the 
four speakers in turn. Rev. George W. Cutter 
of Neponset spoke of his ten years’ pastorate, 
referring also to Rev. Mr. Brooks and to 
Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn, in whose ministry 
the Channing Church was built. He also 
mentioned the fact that it was he who ap- 
pointed Mr. Walter A. Wright superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, a position he 
is still holding. Rey. Charles W. Wendte of 
Boston in a brief address recalled some of the 
leading menm-oef the church while he was 
pastor. He mentioned Mr. Brooks “of 
blessed memory,’’ who died while he was 
here. He recalled Capt. Covell, Mr. Henry 
C. Stevens, Mr. Thomas Coggeshall, Mr. 
George Pierce, and John G. Weaver. Rev. 
A. P. Reccord of Springfield, who preceded 
Mr. Jones, mentioned Mr. John H. Crosby 
and Mr. A. O’D. Taylor, prominent in his 
time. Rev. Joseph Cooper, pastor of the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, brought 


the greetings of the Ministers’ Union. He 
spoke of church unity and of the memory of 
Channing. He had found a set of Channing’s 
Works in his parsonage here in Newport, 
and he had found them an inspiration. He 
had also felt greatly honored in once having 
worn Dr. Channing’s gown. Rev. Mr. 
Jones followed with brief remarks. Miss S. J. 
Weaver read a collection of reminiscences 
contributed by a number of those who had 
been brought up in the old church under 
Mr. Brooks. Refreshments were served 
and each one present received a souvenir,— 
a folder decorated in gold,—on one side a 
picture of Mr. Brooks and the old church, 
on the other, Mr. Jones and the Channing 
Memorial Church. 


Personals. 


Mr. Henry S. King has been elected presi- 
dent of the Boston Channing Club. 


Rev. Joel H. Metcalf, whose father was 
formerly minister of the Winchester church, 
has accepted a call to that place, the pas- 
torate of which was left vacant by Rev. Will- 
iam I. Lawrance. 


Rev. Adelbert Lathrop Hudson started 
the first of the week on a four months’ trip 
through the south and south-west as a 
Billings lecturer for the Unitarian Associa- 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
ansidianesy temporary shelter or permanent homesto needy 
children. 

Chiidren cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm. H. Slocum, Treas. 


Parker B. Field, Suferintendent, 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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tion. During his absence his address will 
be at 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Rey. Bradford Leavitt, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in San Francisco, 
is to occupy the pulpit of the Arlington 
Street Church in Boston for the four Sun- 
days of November. He will preach both 
at the morning service at 11 and at the 
afternoon service at 4. On the week-day 
evenings Mr. Leavitt is to serve as a Billings 
lecturer in South-eastern New England, and 
has a large number of appointments to meet 
in that section. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged.........0....0.....0... $2,305.27 


Oct. 3. Robert P. Seyfer, Mulvane, Kan........ 2.00 
4. Miss Augusta H. Knowlton, Brunswick, 

SI Praia uae ppd a a 1.00 

SW morite, Dima) Ohio... 34.0.2... 10,00 


So. 

5. Parker F. Paine, Sebago Lake, Me......... 
5. Mrs. Joseph A. Sinn, Scranton, Ly 
5 
eh 


10.00 
. Mrs. Charles W. Sprague, Thawville, IIl., 2.00 
. Miss Henrietta T. Nickels, Searsport, Me., 10.00 


8. Miss Ellen M. Kendall, Oswego, N.Y.... 
tr. Mrs. R. E. Sargent, Payson, Okla....... 


13. John Shroder, Flemington, Mo.......... 1.00 
13. Mrs. Martha J. Jones, Wolfboro, N.H.. . 2.00 
19. Mrs. J. F. Adams, East Barnet, Vt...... I.00 
24. Mrs. W. R. Jewell, Danville, Ill......... I.00 
24. Miss Helen Marshall, Norwich, Conn.... I.00 
25. Society in Montclair, N.J.............. 65.55 
25. Mrs. J. S. McNeil, Hillsboro, N.H...... 1.00 
27. Society in Madison, Wis............... 50.00 


29. Dr. W. A. Adams, Sault Ste. Marie, On- 


Berea ie CCATNSD uh SVG O nH dS Is fe hey arasshevsi ess mcs, as¥ 10.00 

29. Mrs. Lillian A. Massey, Cucamonga, Cal., 2,00 
29. Ben F. Edwards, Lufkin, Texas.......... 5.00 
31. Miss Harriet A. Purinton, Topsham, Me. 2.00 
gt, Associate Members. ws... es seee ey neem 16,00 
$2,600.82 


Francis H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Montague Fair. 


The Montague Branch of the National 
Alliance request contributions of salable 
articles for their annual fair, to be held very 
early in December, and will be glad to return 
favors at any time. Articles may be sent 
to the president of the society, Mrs. Kate C. 
Miner, L. Box 6, Montague, Mass. 


The Unitarian Club of Boston. 


The Berlin Congress is still a subject of 
lively interest. It is the principal topic at 
many meetings before audiences which, in 
the total, number many hundreds of people; 
and this is true not only in America, but in 
many countries. 

At the last meeting of the Unitarian Club 
in Boston three speakers discussed the Ber- 
lin Congress. Ex-Gov. John D. Long pre- 
sided, and the speakers were Rev. Thomas 
R. Slicer of New York, Hiramba Chandra 
Maitra of India, and Rev. C. W. Wendte. 
Journeys before and after the week of meet- 
ings in Berlin widened the horizon of the 
Congress and gave it its setting in the 
progress of liberal thought in many nations. 
The relationship between the Protestant 
Reformation and the rise of modern liberal 
thought is of peculiar interest. In a number 
of countries there has been since the time 
of the Reformation a current of liberalism 
in the stream of Protestantism, the Reforma- 
tion taking, for many people, the liberal 
direction. Poland and Hungary had not 
only strong liberal movements beginning at 
that time, but there was a relationship of 
neighborliness and helpfulness between them. 


But Poland was politically annihilated and_| 
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its religious growth was dwarfed. Hungary 
has been handicapped politically, but its 
liberal movement has been strong. It is 
an interesting surmise whether the main 
current of the Reformation would not have 
been the liberal one if it had not been for 
the political disasters of the years immediately 
following its rise. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The first of the two lectures by Miss Harriet 
FE. Johnson, superintendent of the Arlington 
Street Sunday-school, will be given at 10.30 
on Saturday, November 5. The Saturday 
lectures are on Sunday-school subjects and 
are open to all. Miss Johnson will speak of 
“Superintendent and Teachers,’’ and those 
officers in our schools will do well to hear one 
who speaks from such ia and suc- 
cessful experience. 

Dr. Crooker’s lecture on Wednesday, No- 
vember 2, is on ‘‘Christian Life and Logos 
Philosophy.” 

The Friday lecture on November 4, at 
10.30, is by Miss Abby S. Perry, who will 
speak of ‘‘Clubs for Young People.” 

The Social Welfare lecture on Thursday, 
November 10, is by Mr. Philip Davis of the 
Civic Service House., Subject, ‘‘Child Life 
on the Streets.” 


Social Service Meetings. 


Two significant rural conferences have 
recently been held, in which the Department 
of Social Service has co-operated with Uni- 
tarian churches and other organizations 
interested. At Andover, N.H. (October 2 
to 4), the sessions began on Sunday morning 
with a sermon by Rev. Elmer S. Forbes on 
“The Social Responsibility of the Church.”’ 
In the evening, in Proctor Hall, there were 
addresses on ‘““What can we do for the good 
of the community?’ by Rev. Charles P. 
Cleaves, minister of the Congregational 
Church, East Andover, Prof. John R. East- 
man and Rey. H. G. Ives of Andover. 
Through the next two days the afternoon 
sessions were held in the Unitarian church 
and the evening meetings in Proctor Hall. 
Among the subjects considered were ‘“‘ The 
Country District Nurse,’’ by Miss Henrietta 
Van Cleft of Lakeville, Conn.; ‘‘ Warfare 
against Tuberculosis,” by Dr. John E. 
Runnells. Especial interest was developed 
in district nursing for the country, and it 
seems likely that there will be an effort to 
obtain a nurse in Andover to work there and 
in East Andover and in Cilleyville. 

In Rowe, Mass., October 16 to 18, was 
held an important ‘‘Conference on Rural 
Problems,’’ under the auspices of the Uni- 
tarian church, the Rowe Grange, and the 
Rowe Library Trustees. As in Andover, 
the sessions began with a conference ser- 
mon, in this case by the minister, Rev. M. B. 
Barnard, on ‘‘The Social Problem of the 
Country Town.” The remaining meetings 
were held in the town hall. Foreigners are 
coming into the western part of the State, 


and are at work in the mines and on the! 


farms of Rowe: special attention, therefore, 
was given to questicns connected with the 
new-comers. 

All the meetings in Andover and Rowe 
were largely attended. Great interest was 
developed, and important results will fol- 
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low ‘from both conferences. A new day is 
coming for the country town; already the 
tide is beginning to set from the city toward 
the country, and the villages are waking to 
the fact that they face new occasions and 
new duties. Such meetings as these are 
especially useful in furthering the readjust- 
ments which must be made. 


FOR SALE 
Lithia Springs Park 


250 ACRES 


WHOLE OR IN PART 


A BEAUTIFUL WOODLAND WITH GLENS, 
VALES, AND MEDICINAL SPRINGS 


A visit to this beautiful place will con- 
vince all that it is ideal in scenery, 
natural resources, etc., for a Leading 
Summer Resort, Health Home, College 
Grounds, and similar Institutions. 


LOCATION 


One mile from Middlesworth Station on 
“Big Four” Route, Shelbyville township, 
Shelby County, Ill. Interurban lines have 
been surveyed to run near the Springs. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 

Rich soil, great variety of growth. 
Ginseng is native to thesoil. 2,500 thrifty 
sugar maples, plenty of gravel for cement 
work, veins of peat, undeveloped coal for 
fertilizing, good prospect for gas and coal. 
The spring water has been analyzed by the 
authorities of the State University. Lith- 
ium is found in small quantity with iron 
and other properties. The water is noted 
for health and cure of many ills. 


GROUNDS DEDICATED 

The grounds were dedicated Sunday, 
August 25, 1901, ‘‘in the love of truth and 
spirit of Jesus Christ for the worship of 
God and service to man.”’ By the terms 
of the deed the use of intoxicating bev- 
erages within the limits is forever prohib- 
ited. There are $20,000 of improvements, 
including over 40 cottages and log cabins, 
public dining hall, excellent auditorium, 
etc. 


PAST AND PRESENT HISTORY 


Annual Chautauqua Assemblies have been 
held for the past seventeen years. Several 
hundred C. L.S. C. students and graduates 
are connected with this centre. Lithia 
Springs Chautauqua is a member of the 
International Chautauqua Alliance. It 
has won highest credit for Chautauqua 
ideals in this and other countries. The 
last assembly was pronounced by all 
campers the best. 


Will be sold (to persons who believe in 
the general purposes and work for which 
the ground was dedicated) at a reduction 
of at least $6,000 from actual value as 
estimated by rate of real estate of no 
more value in the immediate locality. 
Address, 


JASPER L. DOUTHIT, 
SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 
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Pleasantries, 


Knicker: ‘What is a swimming hole?” 
Bocker: ‘““A body of water entirely sur- 
rounded by boys.” 


Wild Duck: ‘‘Now then, fellows, make 
a noise like a gasoline motor, and those fool 
hunters will think we’re aéroplanes!””—Puck. 


“Vou ought to take this horse,’’ said the 
dealer: ‘‘he is a bargain.” ‘‘Well, then, 
I don’t want him” said Barlow. “I want 
him to drive, and I never could drive a 
bargain.’’—The Round Table. 


The Orator: ‘‘I arsk yer, wot is this life 
we.’old so dear? Soon I'll be lying with me 
forefathers.” The Voice: ‘‘An’ givin’ them 
points at the game, too!’’—Sketch. 


“My doctor told me I would have to quit 
eating so much meat.’ ‘Did you laugh 
him to scorn?” ‘‘I did at first; but, when 
he sent in his bill, I found he was right.’”’— 
Washington Star. 


Little Eleanor, who was very fond of 
chickens, stood over a dead rooster. Think- 
ing that something good ought to be said, she 
remarked between her. sobs, “‘He was always 
so glad when one of the hens laid an egg!” 


A distinguished society leader of New 
York, lately returned from a motor trip 
through France, said that her most delight- 
ful experience was hearing the French pheas- 
ants singing the mayonnaise.—Everybody’s 
Magazine. 


“Tt is getting,” said the pessimist, ‘‘so that 
a United States Senator can’t preserve his 
self-respect.” ‘‘Oh, I dunno!” said the op- 
timist. ‘There are chances for him to clear 
enough to make him have a pretty good opin- 
ion of himself.’’—Exchange. 


“Fine donkey that, Mackenzie,” said 
the new minister to the Scotchman. ‘‘What 
dae ye ca’ him?’ ‘‘Maxwelton, meenister.”’ 
“‘Whatfore that, mon?’ cried the visitor. 
“Because his brays are bonny,’’ was the 
reply.—London Daily News. 


The late Justice Brewer was with a party 
of New York friends on a fishing trip in the 
Adirondacks, and around the camp-fire one 
evening the talk naturally ran on big fish. 
When it came his turn, the jurist began, 
uncertain as to how he was going to come out, 
“‘We were fishing one time on the Grand 
Banks for—er—for’’— ‘‘Whales,’”’ some- 
body suggested. ‘‘No,” said the justice, 
‘“‘we were baiting with whales.” 


Little Alice went home from school one 
day with a playmate, whose parents were 
poor. She had a good time, and was telling 
her mother about it, when she said soberly: 
‘‘But, mother dear, they do one very dreadful 
thing. I hate to tell you, for it’s kind of 
cruel and you mightn’t let me go again.” 
However, the desire to tell it prevailed, and 
in an awful voice she whispered, ‘‘ They use 
their own grandmother for a cook!’’—Se- 
lected. 


The family was a big one, and the census- 
taker had been obliged to make a long call 
in order to get the necessary data. And he 
had had to ask a great many questions. 
Little Althea had listened with burning 
indignation in her breast for what she con- 
sidered his unwarranted questions; but she 
kept quiet until, just as he was vanishing out 
of the door, she could contain herself no 
longer, and she burst out, ‘‘Say, what did 
you ask so many questions for, you old 
cu-ri-os-trich?”’ 
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R STRICT DIET 
physician. 

g ple, write 
FARWELL & RHINES, Watertown, N.Y., U.S.A. 


eee rca | 
The only 
safe, clean, 
sanitary 
way to 
dispose of 
garbage. 


Opens with 
the foot. 
Ww" Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
Deep galvanized iron bucket with bail holds 
everything. Dogs and cats cannot get at it. Flies 
cannot reach it and distribute typhoid. Have 
another receiver for lawn clippings and rubbish. 
Sold direct. Send for circulars. 
C.H. Stephenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF RELIGIOUS SONGS 
AND SERVICES FOR THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


By CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘‘THE SUNNYSIDE,” “THE 
CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


The attention of Pastors, Superintendents, and Sunday- 
pass oe is a bat oe new collection. 

E PoETRY. e contains 365 hymns, songs, 
ane carols, including a number of original oneibatens 
of merit. 

Tue Music is throughout’ melodious and singable, 
drawn dred from foreign as well as home sources, to- 
gether with a number of original compositions. 

THE SERVICES occupy 110 pages,and are a notable 
feature. Twenty-four in number, nine of them intended 
for special occasions, they present the noblest Scripture 
passages suitable for childhood and capable of a liturgical 
treatment, interspersed with simple ant singable anthems, 
Cite "took vis nissedy jad’ ith 

e is already used with satisfaction in man 
Sunday-schools. rf 

CoMMENDATIONS. From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register: 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter, and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness. The tunes go. Yet they 
are not frivolous in their vivacity. . . . Altogether the com- 

ler has touched his constituency at all points, and his 
k will be welcomed by every class that it should seek 
to reach.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society: 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of seli-respect, and normally without a breach of veracity 
so well arranged and attractively printed. There are two 
other features that I like especially, the inclusion of a num- 
ber of excellent poems and the splendid material for ser- 
vices of worship for use in the home. I am looking for- 
pt to using the first part of the book in my own 
amily. 

Returnable Sample Copies sent to Pastors, Sunday- 
school Superintendents, or heads of institutions, without 
charge. retained, the price is to be remitted to the 
publishers. If returned, they must be postpaid. 


Edition with Services, handsomely printed 
and bound in cloth 
Single copies . . 60 cents each, postpaid 
To Sunday-schools, 
50 cents each, carriage prepaid 


The GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers 
272 CONGRESS STREET. BOSTON. MASS 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuttie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuttfie, A. B. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


“JUBILATE DEQ” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
272 Congress St., Boston 


Price, 40 cents 
By mail, 50 cents 
Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, snoover, nu. 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Sepa Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business 

Certificate privileges, culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEoporE Parker Barr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster, 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine gymnasium, new this year, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 

General high school course. Postgradu- 
ate work. 

Music and Art. 

Domestic Science. Commercial Course, 

Year book and pictures on request. 
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